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Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany, has written for the Railway Age a brief but important 
, article, which we publish elsewhere in 
Transportation  tnis issue, on the transportation of coal 
of Railway for railway use during the period of 
Coal government control. Mr. Peabody was 
formerly chairman of the Committee 
on Coal Production of the Council of National Defense, and 
is one of the largest coal operators in the United States. He 
worked out for the Railroads’ War Board a zone system for 
the distribution of coal for commercial and domestic use 
which was the basis for the zone system which has been 
adopted by the Fuel Administration. The railways are very 
much the largest consumers of coal. Mr. Peabody estimates 
that they use one-third of all that is produced in the coun- 
try. Railway men need hardly be told that under the com- 
petitive system of railway operation there was a large waste 
of transportation in the handling of coal for the use of the 
roads themselves. This was mainly due to the fact that each 
road sought to get for itself as large a part as possible of 
each haul of coal intended for its use because this tended 
to swell its own earnings and at the same time kept down 
the amount of freight charges it had to pay, directly or in- 
directly, to other roads. This system natural but expensive 
under competitive operation, is ~ ssly expensive and 
wasteful of transportation 1™ 1 operation. The 
remedy, Mr. Peabody cor’ system of produc- 
tion and distribution simi. idopted for commercial 
coal. His sugge-cions ar * cccommended to the con- 
sideration of the Railroad Adn the managers 
of the individual railwavs. 


iro lst we occasioned by 
of tal 1 Joc vants to such a large 
alust be given serious con- 

sil, particularly when this ma- 

ui is in such demand for purely 
Vaste of 7 , war purposes. In the last week’s issue 
of the Railway Age attention was 

.s fact on page 843. The study has been carried 
fu it the requirements for Mikado, Santa Fe, Mallet, 
unc, Mountain and switching types of locomotives last 
year were to be fulfilled with the proposed standards, of 
the weights given by Alba B. Johnson in a paper on the 
Railroad Administration’s Motive Power Problems, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, there would be over 25,000,- 
000 lb. more of locomotive material used than was used 
last year. The requirements this year will undoubtedly 
be twice those of last, and it can be safely said that if 
standard locomotives are adopted, 50,000,000 lb. more of 
iron and steel will be used than would be necessary if the 
roads were permitted to order locomotives best suited for 
their requirements. Based on a cost price of 15 cents per 
pound, this means that the increase in the cost for locomo- 
tives this year would amount to some $7,500,000. Can the 
Railroad Administration afford such extravagance? Is 
there any excuse for such extravagance, particularly when 
the adoption of standard locomotives will give many roads 
power which is unsuitable for their conditions and power 
which they are not prepared to maintain? Will any slight 
increase in the output of the locomotive builders warrant 
any such increase in the cost for locomotives? 
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The representatives of the Railway Age have invariably 
found when talking with men conversant with locomotive 
design and operation that there is a 

Express Your distinct feeling against the adoption of 
Views on standard locomotives for all the rail- 
Standardization ‘roads in this country, particularly at 
this time. So general is this feeling that 

it is beginning to appear that the director general has not 
been getting the consensus of opinion on this very important 
subject. The railroad men particularly seem to hesitate 
to speak their minds. Every interview on the subject is 
closed with an admonition from them—‘Now don’t quote 
me. I am working for the government and I intend to 
be a good soldier.” They cannot better perform their 
duty to their country than by doing what they can to 
prevent the Railroad Adminisration from making a mis- 
take which is so full of disastrous possibilities. It is the 
duty of every railroad man who knows, to speak through the 
most direct channel he has—either through the regional 
directors or the standardization committee,—and give his 
honest and just opinion on the practicability of standard 
locomotives. Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, in a paper before the U. S. Chamber of 


‘Commerce, which is published elsewhere in this issue, has 


availed himself of an opportunity of saying what he thinks 
on standardization. He says: “It may be said that the 
workman who is responsible for the best workmanship 
should be entitled to the selection of his own tools, and 
similarly, that the railroad manager who is responsible for 
his record of efficiency and economy, should be permitted 
the widest discretion in selecting the locomotives which he 
regards as best fitted for the conditions of service upon his 
line.” And further: “Thus, instead of simplifying the prob- 
lem of locomotive maintenance, the introduction of govern- 
ment standards would complicate it.” He closes his dis- 
cussion with the admonition that: ‘Especially should this 
(standard locomotives) be considered most carefully when 
the world-wide danger of this war is upon us.” There are 
other men as well able to speak on this subject as is Mr. 
Johnson—men in the railroad field, who know just what 
standard locomotives will mean to them. Let them speak 
before it is too late! 


An interpretation of the Hours-of-Service law by the “rule 
of reason” instead of on the basis of the strictest possible 
construction, is one of the unusual 


Ameliorative things recorded in our Court News 
Words from column this week. It is in a decision 
the Bench by Judge Buffington in the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia. The engineman and fireman of a helping 
engine had a good deal of time off between runs and the 
judge suggested that now, when everybody is in duty bound 
to work to his utmost to win the war, there ought to be some 
reasonable way in which this rest-time should be allowed 
for. Whether or not this view will be sustained, under the 
cold scrutiny of the full bench of the higher court, we do 
not know. Indeed, the declaration is perhaps to be classed 
only as an obiter dictum, and so of only temporary interest; 
but it is at least a refreshing variation in the dreary and 
unending succession of strict constructions by which, dur- 
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ing the past dozen years, the courts have converted the rules 
of freight-train running into a petrified strait-jacket, in 
which no one has a chance to breathe. In essence, the con- 
troversies over hours of service are only a part of the cam- 
paign of the brotherhoods for higher pay; but, neverthe- 
less, every airing of the subject helps to impress the fact 
that every railroadman’s duty at the present time is to put 
forth his best efforts for efficiency, whether his day’s work 
is done in 8 hours, or is scattered over 18 hours. His own 
health, physical and mental, as related to his personal 
efficiency, is the only justifiable limitation. Another signi- 
ficant obiter dictum of this decision is that wherein the judge 
says that the Interstate Commerce Commission, instead of 
prosecuting the railroads in the courts for their infractions 
of laws which in some respects are almost unworkable, ought 
to formulate and prescribe reasonable rules under which the 
laws could be complied with according to the normal dictates 
of common sense. What could be more rational? 


The Transverse Fissure Problem 


HE DETERMINATION of the conditions leading to the de- 
velopment of interior transverse fissures in steel rails 

has proved one ot the most baffling problems with which 
rdilway men and metallurgists have been confronted for 
many years. Although brought prominently to light in the 
investigation of the Lehigh Valley wreck at Manchester, 
N. Y., in 1911, little really definite information has been 
developed regarding the causes of this type of rail failure, 
in spite of the fact that it has been given close study by 
many rail experts since that time. However, the attention 


which is being given to this problem, and the data which’ 


are being collected have demonstrated the fallacy of certain 
theories that have been advanced and are narrowing down 
the range of possible causes and thereby bringing nearer 
the final solution. 

The most recent contribution to this subject is the paper 
by James E. Howard, presented before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers in New York on February 20 
(abstracted in the Railway Age Gazette of November 
30, 1917) and the discussions of this paper, several of 
which are published in part on another page in this issue. 
In his paper Mr. Howard repeats the conclusion advanced 
frequently in his reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that transverse fissures are fatigue fractures which 
may develop in rails which are structurally free from any 
known defects. In other words, he believes that they are 
the result solely of service conditions. In this position he 
is supported by the manufacturers, but opposed by railway 
men, and this line of cleavage was particularly evident in 
the discussion at New York. 

Representatives of the manufacturers have advocated de- 
creasing the loads to which the rails are subjected, or in- 
creasing the section of the rail. To the first suggestion 
railway men reply that it is impracticable, while maintain- 
ing that the necessity for the second has not yet been dem- 
onstrated. That some of the manufacturers are alive to the 
importance of the problem is indicated by the statement 
of a representative of one of the large steel companies that 
his firm is planning to build a machine in the near future 
which will test full sized rails to determine the effect of 
section, chemical composition and methods of manufacture 
on the ability of the rails to withstand the stresses to which 
they are subjected in track. 

In support of their contention that transverse fissures are 
not fatigue fractures arising primarily from the overstress- 
ing of the rail in service, but arise from defects originating 
in the mills, a number of the railway men presented data to 
show that transverse fissures have occurred in rails which 
have been subjected to very limited service, while they 
have not heen found in other rails which have carried a very 
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heavy traffic; also this form of failure is more prevalent 
in rails secured from some mills than from others and cer- 
tain heats show many more failures than other heats from 
the same mill. 

While transverse fissures are relatively few, measured in 
terms of the total number of rails in track, as pointed out 
by several railway men, the inherent possibility of a serious 
accident resulting from a failure is so great and the prob- 
ability of detection is so limited that a study of this subject 
warrants the closest attention in order that the causes may 
be determined and the conditions leading to the development 
of this form of rail failure in the mill and in the track may 
be removed. : 


George A. Post and the 
Railway Business Association 


HE TWO MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS which took place at 
the meeting of the Railway Business Association in Chi- 
cago on Monday were the announcement of the fact that 
George A. Post intends to retire as president of the associa- 
tion and the reference to the present executive committee of 
the duty of reorganizing the association and appointing its 
future officers. 

Mr. Post was the father of the association. He has been 
president of it ever since its organization. Its principal pur- 
pose in the past has been to promote good relations between 
the railways and the railway supply companies and to edu- 
cate public opinion and public officials regarding the rail- 
way question. For the leadership of the association, while 
seeking to accomplish these purposes, Mr. Post has shown 
that he possesses an excellent equipment. He is a public 
speaker of rare ability. He is a diplomatist of consummate 
tact. While always willing to lead, he has always been 
equally willing and even anxious to take counsel with and 
be guided by the judgment of his associat~s. The associa- 
tion under his presiden:y has done well the ‘ings it set out 
to do. Recently new conditions have develop — in both the 
railway and railway supply business. The ra. iy supply 
business has been confronted by entirely new problems. Mr. 
Post has never rendered such able and valuavle service to it 
as he has within recent weeks in presenting the point of 
view, the rights and the problems of its members to Director 
General McAdoo and other officers of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

The new problems which government control of the rail- 
roads have presented to the railroad supply business, together 
with Mr. Post’s impending retirement from the presidency 
of the Railway Business Association, have made clear the 
necessity for greatly broadening the scope of this organization 
and reorganizing it. The association at its meeting in Chi- 
cago adopted a change in its constitution, delegating to its 
executive committee the determination of the scope of its 
work and the way it should be done in the future and the 
task of working out the reorganization. 

This sweeping delegation of power gives to the executive 
committee a very important duty and imposes on it a very 
heavy responsibility. The way in which the executive com- 
mittee performs its duty and discharges its responsibility may 
largely shape the entire future of the railway materials 
business in this country. 

In every body of men there always are some who believe 
in the use of conservative methods and some who believe in 
the use of aggressive measures. The thing which makes an 
efficient and useful organization is the combination in judi- 
cious proportions of conservatism and caution on the one 
hand with aggressiveness and courage on the other. The 
Railway Business Association desires and will need the gen- 
erous, whole-hearted support of all the manufacturers of and 
dealers in railway materials who have rights to be protected 
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and legitimate interests to be promoted. To form an organ- 
ization which will secure the support of all these interests 
and which will protect and further their interests while at all 
times recognizing and promoting the rights and interests of 
the public also, is the problem and the opportunity of the 
executive committee. 

Government control has raised the new problems with 
which the railway materials concerns are now confronted. 
Government ownership would be a menace to the rights and 
welfare of the entire railway materials business. A broad 
view of the situation should be taken and it should be han- 
dled cautiously but vigorously, diplomatically but courage- 
ously. 


Two Great Industries—An Analogy 


HE GOVERNMENT, having assumed control of railway 

operation, and guaranteed the net return of the com- 
panies, has become responsible for railway operating ex- 
penses. The prices paid for equipment and supplies enter 
into operating expenses. Therefore, the government natural- 
ly wishes to avoid paying excessive prices. It ought to do 
this. It is not only to the interest, but it is the right, of the 
public that the railways shall be operated, under government 
control, as economically as is consistent with the rendering 
of service appropriate to present conditions, and with the 
payment of reasonable wages to labor and reasonable prices 
to the concerns from which equipment and supplies are 
bought. 

But experience in the regulation of railway rates has shown 
that the word “reasonable” is su »tible of widely varying 
interpretations. To owners ? ‘gers of railways “rea- 
sonable” rates have mear ) enough to keep the 
companies in a prospe’ enable them to raise 
sufficient capital heir facilities. To 
most of the nable” rates have 
meant thr lo that could '. which the courts 


woul? ni fis y. The ’ has prevailed 
in onsequence we | en numerous 
luced 2hkrupio | irightened away 

“alls al busis 1d both the extensive and 


of the : almost entirely stopped. 
ue midst of the greatest of 
ne ance their requirements or ade- 
sent and people; and we have seen 
ssary, a8 a war measure, to suspend the entire 
reculation and to guarantee the financial returns 
y companies. 
of our experience with government regulation of 
.ys there need be no surprise that the railway supply 
mpanies became filled with suspicion and apprehension 
when officers of the government Railroad Administration be- 
gin to suggest the elimination of patents and royalties in the 
sale of their goods, to ask to see their cost accounts, to in- 
quire how large their capitalizations and investments are, 
and what percentages of profit they have been making: Nor 
is it surprising that the supply companies are not restored to 
a sense of complete security when officials of the Railroad 
Administration give assurances that the government will be 
fair in dealing with them. 

They recall that the railways have always been given as- 
surances from official sources that they would be fairly 
treated. In most cases, these assurances have been sincere. 
Probably most of the regulating officials honestly believe to- 
day that the railways always have been fairly treated, and 
that the cessation of railway development with the consequent 
acute congestions of traffic and demoralization of business, 
have been due to causes other than regulation. But business 
men and the public know that the kind of regulation which 
has been applied to the railways has been the chief cause of 
these conditions. The railway supply concerns have only 
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too good reason to know it; and with the disastrous experi- 
ence of their customers, the railways, so fresh in mind, they 
naturally become greatly disturbed when they think they see 
government control beginning to assume toward their busi- 
ness an attitude similar to that which government regulation 
began to assume some years ago toward the railroad business. 

The Director of Purchases in the Railroad Administration 
is John Skelton Williams, controller of the currency. No- 


body has ever described the destruction of railroad credit, 


more graphically, or stated the reasons for it more forcibly 
and accurately than Mr. Williams did in a letter which he 
wrote to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and which 
was published in the issue of the Railway Age for November 
16, 1917, page 891. As an experienced business man and 
an important government officer Mr. Williams saw very clear- 
ly what the destruction of the credit of the railways and the 
interruption of their development meant to the country. He 
also saw clearly that what had caused these things was the 
unjust and excessive reduction and limitation of profits in 
the railroad industry. 

Mr. Williams can hardly fail to see that similar reduction 
and limitation of profits in the railway supply business must 
and will have similar effects upon that industry; and that it 
is impossible to arrest the development of this or any other 
large industry without harmful effects upon the entire coun- 
try. Patriotism forbids that any class of men or concerns 
should raise their prices excessively and practise profiteering 
during the war. These things the government should prevent. 
But patriotism does not require that concerns engaged in any 
essential industry shall forego normal, reasonable profits dur- 
ing the war; and certainly no essential industry should be 
singled out from all others, and required to do this. 

It has been pointed out many, many times, with reference 
to the railroad business, that reasonable profits, from the 
standpoint both of the welfare of the companies and the 
country, are profits which will maintain the industry in a 
healthy condition and cause it to grow sufficiently to meet 
the increasing demands of the country upon it. Exactly the 
same thing is true of the railway equipment and supply 
business. This argument, with respect to the railroad busi- 
ness has fallen on deaf ears, and today the nation is paying 
for its mistakes in dealing with the railways, and paying 
dearly. Let us hope that it will not have to be said in future 
years that government control initiated a policy as ruinous to 
the railway supply industry as government regulation has 
proved to be to the railway industry. 


Lehigh Valley 


T= WAS LESS CONGESTION on the Lehigh Valley in 

1917 than in 1916. In fact, it was one of the few east- 
ern roads which, in 1917, was not at one time or other pretty 
badly tied up. A remarkably good showing in operation 
was made. The train load in 1917 averaged 102 tons more 
than in 1916. The 1917 average for all freight was 778 
tons. Carloading was considerably better, the average per 
loaded car being 29.10 tons in 1917 as against 26.64 tons 
in 1916; an increase of over 9 per cent. Whereas in 1916 
the Lehigh Valley had a debit balance of $512,000 for hire 
of freight cars, there was a credit balance of $195,000 in 
1917. The Lehigh Valley should, under normal conditions, 
have a credit balance for hire of freight cars; it is one of the 
roads which have followed the policy of buying a liberal 
supply of cars and the situation that arose in 1916 was 
brought about by the inability of the Lehigh Valley to get 
rid of other companies’ cars which had been sent loaded 
on to its line. As an instance of this, large equipment orders 
for Russia were shipped to the Lehigh Valley and had to 
be held under load for a long period of time. Eventually, 
the cars were unloaded where they stood and released for 
service, but this long delay ran up the per diem to an 
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abnormal extent. In the matter of getting coal shipments 
through, the Lehigh Valley made a most creditable showing 
in 1917. The road was never, during the entire year, 
stopped to coal shipments. 

The gain in train loading and car loading, the freedom 
from congestion, the successful efforts to keep coal moving, 
are all the more creditable because of the almost unbear- 
able labor conditions which existed for the Lehigh Valley 
and, of course, also for other roads in its territory. The 
expenses ran up to an abnormal extent. Transportation ex- 
penses amounted to $23,343,000, an increase of $5,767,000 
over 1916; while the increase in operating revenues was only 
$4,499,000; the total operating revenues in 1917 being 
$53,358,000. The Lehigh Valley’s 10 per cent dividend 
calls for $6,061,000 and, had it not been for the declaration 
of a $2,398,000 dividend (a dividend of about 25 per cent) 
on the Lehigh Valley Coal Company stock, which the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad owns in its entirety, the railroad company 
would not have fully earned its dividends. The net income, 
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1902, became chairman of the board of directors and E. §, 
Loomis, vice-president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, was elected president of the Lehigh. Mr. Loomis 
was a man very much respected and liked by all classes 
of officers and employees on the Lackawanna, and the oper- 
ating results obtained under the rather staggering lal .r con- 
ditions of 1917 would appear to indicate that he has «!ready 
succeeded in getting a fine spirit of team work on the 
Lehigh Valley. As a matter of fact, it was largely intensive 
supervision on the part of the higher officers which kept the 
road open during the entire year. There were times during 
the year when general officers went out to larger yards and 
lived there for weeks on end. 

The Lehigh Valley, at the beginning of 1917, was a well 
maintained eastern trunk line which, however, compared to 
either its neighbor, the Lackawanna, or its neighbor, the 
Erie, had had little spent on it in recent years for additions 
and betterments. The great pressure of business in 1916 
demonstrated, beyond a further question of doubt, the im- 
perative necessity of the provision of some additional facili- 
ties. While it is true that a dollar spent for additions and 
betterments in 1917 accomplished about two-thirds of the 
work or less than could have been accomplished for a dollar 
spent in 1914, the Lehigh simply had to have certain addi- 
tions made to it. It took courage to spend $7,104,000 for 
additions and betterments in 1917, but the Lehigh Valley 
management had the necessary courage. Of this total 
of $7,104,000, $2,872,000 was for locomotives. There were 
52 freight locomotives bought and 10 passenger locomotives. 
The next largest itene of additions was $1,162,000 spent for 
shops and engine huuses, $611,000 was spent for bridges, 
trestles and culverts; fitting the road for the heavier loco- 
motives. 

It was apparently necessary to finance a part of this 
capital expenditure through short term borrowing. At the 





















end of 1916 there were no loans and bills payable and there 
was $11,423,000 cash on hand. At the end of 1917 there 
was $4,000,000 loans and bills payable and $4,573,000 
cash and $200,000 time drafts. The materials and supplies 
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The Lehigh Valley 


after including the coal company dividend and paying fixed 
charges, etc., available for dividends, were $7,152,000 in 
1917, and in 1916, without the inclusion of any dividends on 
the coal company’s stock, was $7,828,000. 

Some conception of the difficulties under which the man- 
agement worked may be had from the fact that 2,108 new 
-men were hired as locomotive firemen, although the normal 
force was but 1,343 and 3,123 new trainmen were hired 
to maintain a regular force of 2,404. The increased cost 
of fuel alone amounted to $2,036,000. 

As a result of the increase in freight rates granted by th 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 27, 1917, the 
average ton mile rate on merchandise freight was 0.017 
cents, that is seventeen one hundredths of a mill greater in 
1917 than in 1916, and the freight rate increase netted the 
company less than $609,000. 

During the early part of the calendar year, 1917, E. B. 
Thomas, who had been president of the Lehigh Valley since 


account had increased from $3,563,000 to $6,229,000 but 
the increase in the value of supplies must account for 4 
large part of this apparent increase. The same supplies, 
valued at $6,229,000 at the end of 1917, would have been 
valued on June 30, 1914, at $2,062,000 less. 

The table shows principal figures for 1917 and 1916: 


1917 1916 
Average mileage operated........ccceeeceeseees 1,443 1,444 
eek TeeiBRt: POVENTOs oo 00,6368 cncsadsarcees $20,402,226 $18,330,880 
Merchandise freight revenue........+.++..+- 22,705,556 21,478,421 
Or ot eee 4,894,990 4,598,212 
Total operating revenueS.........sccccecccceees 53,358,446 48,859,909 
Maintenance of way and structures......... 5,353,466 4,967,202 
Maintenance of equipment........-++-eseeees 9,999,610 9,118,815 
WOneee CNOMGOES. 5 ott Cac nawne cease re tbe 0% 1,013,395 1,009,061 
Transportation expenses (rail line).......... 23,343,165 17,576,066 
Transportation expenses (water line)........ 798,534 870,079 
NRE: OROUMEET Do cce Seco ee ihe 4 cc Os8ee ve 1,147,267 1,075,199 
Total operating expenses........cccccccccccees 41,826,166 34,764,977 
NING ahs uve nace acetate anes ne soe tea cieass 2,126,626 1,804,812 
Ceaietien tase i6k a Baden sc 2+ haseigs 0660006 9,403,324 12,279,778 
NR SUNOUIIIR ck 9:9:5 tues RL ew p ana wed a 6 14,480,480 15,267,045 
SSNS Pn OU) 5 ear ae he ee 7,151,859 7,827,771 
MRE 5 Snscd'es Cobcied ene tele mmsaerin saeiens 6,060,800 6,060,800 
EOD: oo ve sica Kecege Faeade Veen eckeegs eueres 1,091,059 1,766,971 
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Railway Business Association Discusses Problems 


Urges Inviolability of Patent Rights. Commends Conduct of 
War and Asks Loyal Support for McAdoo 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Railway Business ‘Associa- 
T tion was held in the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on Mon- 
day of this week, the entire day being given over to the 
business sessions. Owing to the very general interest in the 
problems of the railway supply field the attendance exceeded 
all previous records tor similar meetings of this organization, 
over 300 railway supply men being present. 

George A. Post, president of the association, called the 
meeting to order at 11 o'clock. In his opening address he 
dwelt upon the problems now confronting the railway supply 
industry, referring to the more important ones specifically 
and in considerable detail. He outlined the conferences which 
he has had with the director general and the director of pur- 
chases relative to their attitude towards the railway supply 
industry. Mr. Post urged those present to refrain from criti- 
cism of the administration for apparent delays and empha- 
sized the fact that while “the name of the firm may have been 
changed, the same people are doing business inside as be- 
fore.” 


Pierson Talks on Trade Acceptances 


At the conclusion of Mr. Post’s address the meeting ad- 
journed to an adjoining room for lunch, during which Lewis 
E. Pierson, president of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
and chairman of the American Trade Acceptance Council, 
spoke on “Proper Remittan:e. £~ Goods Delivered.” Mr. 
Pierson advocated the » irade acceptances in place of 
open accounts in cre“ usactions in the railway supply 


business. (This >: : tancling credits was described in 
the Railway 7 March 1, p. 463.) Mr. Pierson empha- 
sized the f iat the trade eptance method is a plan for 
the hardling of credits and is not concerned with cash trans- 
actie Trade acceptances rep lve and usability. 


fis .ities their absorp- 
plished readily and .atically. Mr. Pierson 
Tl slat trade acceptances are 
open accounts are not. De- 
sosed that there is probably no 
. Which 75 per cent of the open ac- 
xe before maturity, while the cases in 
tances are not paid when due are so rare as 
to be neg . With open accounts, a careful business man 
must oy. provision for slow payment. 
} 1erson emphasized particularly the opportunity for 
«troduction of trade acceptances by the railway supply 
dustry at the present time. He called attention to the fact 
that although the railways are commonly able to meet their 
obligations when due, it is very generally true that they extend 
their payments beyond the specified dates. Trade acceptance 
will overcome this for no road will desire to weaken its credit 
by failing to make provision to pay the acceptances at ma- 
turity. At the present time when the government is in charge 
of the operation of the roads, and when it is also actively 
promoting the Federal Reserve plan, of which the trade ac- 
ceptance is a feature, and when the Railroad Administration 
and the Treasury department are under a common head, it 
would appear to be a most favorable time to introduce the 
trade acceptance idea among the railroads. 
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Frank Rhea Speaks on Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Frank Rhea of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce addressed the association at luncheon on the oppor- 
tunities for the sale of American railroad supplies in foreign 
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lands, and particularly in the Orient from which he recently 
returned after making a careful study of commercial condi- 
tions in that part of the world. ‘The results of his investiga- 
tions have already been covered quite exhaustively in the Rail- 
way Age of March 19, page 585, and the issue of March 22, 
page 697. In his remarks to the Railway Business Associa- 
tion he pointed out the great opportunity presented to that 
body to take a leading part in the development of foreign 
trade for American railway devices. 

He was particularly emphatic in pointing out that foreign 
trade requires long preparation with deferred returns, and a 
most painstaking study of conditions peculiar to other coun- 
tries. He stated that the United States would have to expect 
severe competition from other manufacturing nations, and 
mentioned in particular the careful and scientific preparation 
of the British to prosecute a vigorous campaign for commerce 
in the Orient at the conclusion of the war. The British, he 
said, had made foreign commerce a profession, and the best 
of their young men entered the field with the expectation of 
spending their whole lives in it. 

He described the various methods in which American rail- 
way supplies have been marketed in the Orient in the past, 
which have already been outlined in the articles above men- 
tioned in the Railway Age. In this connection he stated that 
he found the Locomotive and Car Builders’ dictionaries to be 
an important factor in promoting American railway supply 
materials in Australasia and the Far East. He also stated 
that American railway and technical journals circulated in 
those countries and were held in high esteem. 

One of the peculiarities of the Oriental market which he 
brought out is that the distance from the sources of supply 
makes it necessary for railroads to anticipate their require- 
ments far ahead. New Zealand lines, for instance, contract 
for materials and supplies in some instances three years 
ahead. This condition, he pointed out, made it much more 
serious for those countries to change standards, and hence the 
life of equipment there was much longer than in this country. 

Foreign business cannot be successfully carried on by indi- 
vidual companies. Competing American firms will find. it 
advantageous to combine for purposes of foreign trade ex- 
pansion, and in some instances may find it advantageous to 
pool their patents. The government can give some practical 
assistance to American manufacturers by selecting and tabu- 
lating information received from consuls in other countries, 
but at best the work of the government is more or less aca- 
demic; practical details of definitely determining the require- 
ments of foreign markets and painstakingly fulfilling them, 
will have to be worked out by the railway supply industry. 

Although there is some truth in the statement that “business 
follows the investment,” Mr. Rhea pointed out that a large 
proportion of the foreign roads are Government-owned, and 
therefore not tied by financial strings, while many privately 
owned lines are paying off their indebtedness and thereby 
becoming free to make their purchases wherever they please. 
American products stand high in the estimation of foreign 
countries, and only need intelligent marketing to win a large 
foreign trade. In this connection he mentioned the Chinese 
lines which are in great need of new equipment and new 
facilities. This, he said, could not be secured because of the 
difficulty of financing new purchases, and he suggested that 
American manufacturers might introduce the equipment trust 
scheme in that country with success. 

Mr. Rhea is strongly of the opinion that a development of 
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foreign trade and the building up of a commercial fleet to carry 
it, will prove one of the strongest arms of our national de- 
fense in the future. Our entrance into that field, however, 
will demand our best efforts and our whole-hearted atten- 
tion. 


Afternoon Session 


A large part of the afternoon session was devoted to a 
discussion of the policy of the director general with refer- 
ence to railroad purchases. On this subject President Post 
amplified his remarks during the morning session, based on 
interviews with Mr. McAdoo. At the inception of the stand- 
ardization movement, Mr. Post said, there was considerable 
misunderstanding of the purposes of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and many of the manufacturers gathered the idea 
that it would mean the use of only one or a few devices to 
the exclusion of competing supply companies. On the con- 
trary, standardization means uniformity of dimensions and 
locations of devices, and does not exclude any manufacturer 
who is willing to conform to these requirements. He further 
pointed out that the director general’s office will only concern 
itself with major purchases running into millions of dollars, 
whereas the regional directors will supervise purchases of 
medium proportions and the individual purchasing agents of 
the various railroads will continue to make smaller pur- 
chases, consisting in the main of current supplies bought 
from month to month and those materials which have a 
fixity of use on their lines. 

In discussing the effects of standardization attention was 
called to the fact that even if orders were placed at the 
present time, several months would elapse before many 
manufacturers could change their patterns to conform with 
these new standards. The discussion closed with a brief 
consideration of the patent situation. In response to a re- 
quest of the president for those men present to rise whose 
business rested largely on patent rights for which royalties 
had to be paid, it developed that a large number of those in 
attendance responded. 

At the conclusion of the deliberations the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, A. L. Humphrey, chairman, offered a number of 
resolutions which were passed by the organization. The first 
matter taken up was an amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for the insertion of a new Article II after Article I, 
as follows: 

“The government of this organization shall be vested in 
and its policy determined by the general executive com- 
mittee as constituted in accordance with the by-laws.” Mr. 
Humphrey explained that the purpose of this amendment 
was to facilitate quick action under the present uncertain 
conditions, and to make possible the formulation of policies 
and plans befitting the association’s expanding opportunities 
for service. 


Supply Manufacturers’ Liberty Loan Day 


The second resolution offered called attention to the fact 
that about 50,000 men were reported by railway supply 
companies to be in the service of the United States and 
recommended that the thousands who remain behind should 
back up the colors by purchasing Liberty Bonds. The sug- 
gestion that the director general of railroads designate 


* April 20 as Railway and Railway Materials Manufacturers’ 


Liberty Loan Day, was heartily approved. 


The loyal support of the association to the President of | 


the United States in the performance of his difficult re- 
sponsibilities of prosecuting the war was pledged anew, 
and the work of the director general and the railways was 
commended. 

Resolutions of thanks to Lewis E. Pierson and Frank 
Rhea for their addresses were passed unanimously. All 
manufacturers of railway supplies were invited to join the 
Railway Business Association in order to profit by the joint 
activities of that body. 
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Progress and Patents 

The most important resolution passed by the association 
was that relating to the patent rights of railway supply 
manufacturers. It reads as follows: Re 

“With satisfaction we observe that the evident aim in con- 
structing the government standard equipment designs and 
specifications was to admit a broad scope of interchangeable 
appliances. We welcome also the assurance by the director 
general that the purpose is to encourage during government 
control the demonstration and adoption of improvements not 
yet established. These are policies of progress. They will 
tend to preserve and stimulate the industrial enterprises 
whose occupation it is to achieve mechanical advance in 
transportation science. We earnestly commend to the director 
general’s consideration the fact that a large proportion of 
these enterprises is founded upon patent rights and that an 
indispensable essential to preserving the enterprises them- 
selves is to maintain unimpaired the normal status of patents. 
The owner of the patent who leases to a manufacturer has a 
contract which cannot be abrogated without his consent and 
which he may not be in position to abrogate. The royalties are 
the earnings of his genius. The enterprise which owns pat- 
ents has for an asset, in some cases its chief asset, as a going 
business the right to protection against under-bidding by 
concerns whose overhead cost has not included the experi- 
mentation, demonstration, development and improvement of 
the device.” 

Resignation of Mr. Post 

At the annual dinner it was announced that George A. 
Post, president of the Railway Business Association since 
its formation, would decline re-election. This occasioned 
the presentation of the resolution expressing the deep appre- 
ciation of the Association for Mr. Post’s able and indefatiga- 
ble efforts in its interests and the sincere regret of the organi- 
zation that the pressure of his private business demands his 
retirement. The resolution reads in part as follows: 

“Tt will be impossible to measure the obligation which is 
owed to Mr. Post by the group of industries interested in the 
Association he has so ably fostered during the twelve years 
of its existence. It was he who first drew for us the picture 
of the isolated industrial craft units, each in its: community) 
possessing latent influence, but none of them using that in- 
fluence upon the common problem; the picture of those crafts 
then portrayed illustrated how they might become with a 
common center of action. To unite those unco-ordinated 
units, this far-sighted leader perceived, would mobilize their 
knowledge, their wisdom and their strength and through 
organization apply their energy to beneficial activity. The 
Association which resulted from that suggestion has ampl) 
justified the prophecy. 

“Serving without salary, a condition which he regarded 
as essential to his influence, Mr. Post has devoted himself to 
this movement with a prodigality of self-sacrifice that seems 
incredible to those who find it difficult to make much smaller 
contributions of time and energy to similar movements. We 
deplore that any circumstance should deprive us of his 
leadership. We rejoice to know that this actual circumstance 
is another and imperative activity and not age or infirmity. 
To us, under whatever leadership, his past example and 
present wisdom will always be as a beacon protecting us 
from hidden rocks. With one voice we fervently pray for 
his health, long life, prosperity and happiness.” 

The passing of this resolution was followed by an ovation 
to Mr. Post. Letters eloquent of appreciation regarding Mr. 
Post’s work were read from H. H. Westinghouse, G. M. 
Basford, Samuel Rea and Frank W. Noxon. 

The Committee on Nominations and Organizations (A. 
H. Mulliken, chairman), recommended that the plan for the 
reorganization of the association and election of officers 
for the coming year be referred to the present Executive 
Committee for action later; this resolution was adopted. 
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Railroad Admiunistration’s Motive Power Problems* 


The Development of the American Locomotive and the 
Possible Effects of Standardization 


By Alba B. Johnson 
President, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


continuous improvement in size and power and in 

perfection and economy of details from the begin- 
ning of locomotive construction in England and America 
until the present time. The Rainhill trials conducted on the 
Liverpool & Manchester in 1829 demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of Stephenson’s “Rocket,” which, in its essen- 
tials, combined most of the features of present day locomo- 
tives. 

The Rocket and Old Ironsides, Mr. Baldwin’s first loco- 
motive, weighed about five tons each, and were scarcely 
larger than the motor trucks now commonly used on high- 
ways. It would be without the scope of this paper to 
trace the development of locomotives from Old Ironsides of 
1832, to the latest triple compound Mallet, or the most 
approved Decapod of the present day. The 85 years which 
have elapsed since the successful trials of the John Bull on 
the Camden & Amboy; the DeWitt Clinton on the Mohawk 
& Hudson and the Old Ironsides on the Philadelphia, 
Germantown & Norristown, have been years of constant 
experiments and improvements, whilst corresponding experi- 
ments and improvements have been going on concurrently 
in the various countries of Europe. Each railway has en- 
deavored to exce! others in efficiency and power, and each 
locomotive builicr has striven to excel his competitor. 


¥ HISTORY OF RAILROAD development has been one of 


clopment of the Locomotive 


Viewh whole progress of locomotive development, 
one 9 fact is rent; in years of excessive business 
the ‘ue and tho.ght of railroad men have been so fully 
eccupied with the movements of traffic as to leave little op- 

upity for the pro! improving methods and appli- 

ices. | Way's of depression follow successively waves of 
expanston, during years when earnings are small and 
e‘sity, for_economies is urgent, much attention is 
neenurated /upog proems of improvement. The result 
een tiyat eath pchiod of business depression has been 
followgd by nefvjdevelopments in the art of transportation. 
it wold not be’ difficult to trace the periods of minimum 
trafig which resulted in the changes in track from the 
40-1b. to Mie 60-Ib., the 60-Ib. to the 80-lb., and the 80-lb. 


to the 1Q0-Ib. rail and now even to the 130-lb. rail; in the 
ear. from the 20-ton to the 30-ton, the 30-ton to the 40-ton 
ina the 40-ton to the 50-ton and 70-ton capacity and now 
iN some cases to the 100-ton capacity; and in the locomotive 
from the 15-in. by 24-in. 30-ton locomotive of the ’70s 
to the 17-in. by 24-in. 40-ton locomotive of the ’80s; the 
20-in. by 24-in. 60-ton locomotive of the ’90s to the 22-in. 
by 28-in. 100-ton locomotive of the first decade of this 
century; and the development of the larger types of Mi- 
kado, Santa Fe and Mallet—ranging from 300,000 to 500,- 
900 Ib. weight—which have been built ‘during the present 
decade. 

The process of development has in each instance been 
somewhat as follows. It has been found that the readiest 
Means of increasing revenues is to increase the carrying 
capacity of cars, so that a greater amount of revenue freight 
can be hauled for each unit of car mileage. The increase in 
car loading reduced the number of cars which could be 





*Read before the United States Chamber of Commerce meeting at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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hauled per train, and resulted in a demand jor larger loco- 
motives capable of hauling no less a number of cars than 
before. This found its limit in the capacity of rails and 
bridges to sustain the increased axle loads. Again and 
again rails and bridges have been replaced to permit of the 
constantly increasing axle loads from 10 to 15 tons, from 
15 to 20, from 20 to 30 and finally to about 35 tons, the 
present maximum axle load. If we stop to consider for a 
moment what this has meant to the industry of the country, 
we will realize that each change has involved practically 
the total replacement of rails, bridges, cars, and locomo- 
tives on existing lines throughout the whole country, and 
each step has resulted in a reduction of the cost per ton 
mile until the cost of transportation in the United States 
has gone far below that existing in any other country. In 
the majority of instances each contract for cars and loco- 
motives has been made to new specifications, and in com- 
paratively few instances have existing contracts for either 
cars or locomotives been duplicated without incorporating 
the changes which have resulted from the combined causes 
of experience and competition. 


Standardization of Locomotives 


Standardization has been an ideal much talked of but 
never realized in actual practice, because standardization 
implies the crystallization of present practice as the prac- 
tice of the future, and means that no further changes shall 
be made as the result of experience or invention. Carried 
to its logical extreme, the adoption of inflexible standards 
at any time during the history of locomotive development 
would have involved the stoppage of progress at that 
point. Many attempts have been made to fix standards for 
particular railroads and groups of roads, but in every in- 
stance these have given way to the urgency of keeping pace 
with other roads which have not attempted to bind them- 
selves with the iron bands of standardization. The prac- 
tical result of such attempts has been that those lines most 
rigidly adhering to their standards have lagged behind their 
competitors. 

The result of more than eighty years of experience has 
convinced railroad men that the most advantageous field for 
standardization is in details rather than in the complete 
locomotive or car as a unit. Most of the advantages sought 
through standardization have been obtained by unifying 
or standardizing the design of various parts common to a 
considerable number of classes. Whilst the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association and the Master 
Car Builders’ Association have perhaps accomplished less 
in procuring the adoption of complete standard units than 
advocates of standardization would have liked to see, they 
have done splendid service to the transportation interests 
of the country by the adoption .of the numerous standard 
details, by their discussions and by their interchange of 
experiences. It may be said that their accomplishments 
have been as great as it was humanly possible to achieve 
under the conditions of diversity of managements, diversity 
of ideas and the necessity of constantly keeping abreast of 
the march of improvement. American railroad men need 
have no fear of comparison with other countries, either in 


the practical common sense which has been shown in the 


conservative encouragement given to improvements in -en- 
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gineering practice, or in the reductions which have been 
achieved in the cost of transportation. They have been 
quick to adapt to American conditions improvements which 
have been worked out abroad; they have maintained the 
suitability of American locomotives, not only for American 
conditions of operating, but they have also maintained the 
adaptability of American standards for all countries where 
the conditions approximate to those existing in the United 
States, thus developing a large foreign trade in railway 
equipment and materials. 


War Brings New Conditions 


The participation of the United States in the world-war 
has brought about new conditions. A mass of legislation 
and regulation which had accumulated during years of 
peace and which was predicated upon certain popular fears 
and prejudices resulted in the failure to allow increase in 
revenues corresponding to increased costs. The necessities 
of the war soon demonstrated that these regulations which 
prevented co-operation by insisting upon competition, did 
not make for efficiency, but prevented many measures of 
improved service which the railroad managers were them- 
selves eager to adopt but which had been made prohibitive. 
In order at a single stroke to untangle this situation, the 
government of the United States decided that it was wise to 
assume control of transportation by placing ail the principal 
lines in the control of a director general of railways, and to 
operate the roads as a unit during the period of the war 
and for a fixed time thereafter. For the first time in the 
history of the country all of the railroads became subject 
to a unity of management and to a unity of control in 
their purchases. For the first time it became practicable 
to adopt and to enforce standards to a large extent. The 
very forces of competition had brought about a uniformity 
of general dimensions and weights of locomotives for trunk 
line service. Inasmuch as all kinds of cars were being 
hauled indiscriminately over all railroad lines, there could 
be no reason why a diversity of details should exist amongst 
those belonging to different railroads. To a lesser degree, 
perhaps, these considerations apply also to motive power. 
If one type of locomotive could haul a given train across 
the continent to the west bank of the Mississippi river, 
there appeared to be no adequate reason why a locomotive 
of different type or different details should be required to 
haul the same train from the east bank where the grades 
and working conditions were not too divergent. 

In the early days of railroading it was quite common for 
the same line to have different types of locomotives to haul 
its trains over different divisions of the road. The same 
conditions now exist upon a larger scale. Notwithstanding 
a certain amount of standardization of the locomotives on 
each road, there is a large diversity amongst different roads 
having practically the same operating conditions. The 
opportunity given to the director general of railways to unify 
the motive power of all railroads, was unique, and the con- 
ception a fascinating one. The work of preparing standard 
specifications and drawings was entrusted to a committee 
comprising eleven railroad officials who collaborated with 
representatives of the three principal locomotive builders. 
As the result of their diligent and continued work, twelve 
standard specifications have been agreed upon and recom- 
‘mended as follows, and their final approval is now under 
consideration. They are of the following types and weights: 


Type Axle load Total weight 
IY gy Spee acid 6 he aie ae oe a see 55,000 Ib. 290,000 Ib 
| ESE, ert REE PE ae ae 60,000 Ib. 325,000 Ib 
SS ae ‘ Pees, = =—h fl 360,000 Ib 
FSS SP ae ee yee 60,000 Ib 390,000 Ib 
I CO is 8 i tania blda dad ee 60,000 Ib 440,000 Ib 
ST CIEE: cusses oc esscese caus 60,000 Ib. 540,000 Ib. 
RE 4. ss ateaiewoia we TET RSE E Es - 55,000 Ib. 270,000 Ib 
EE analy le oo cn Leary 300,000 Ib 
SEAR Bi Ee oat ae oF 55.000 Ib. 320,000 Ib 
NED | 5 pints ainind dip pai wae wgoiacd Me 350,000 Ib. 
COE. eee es 55,000 Ib. 165,000 Ib. 
SPEED 1s oc csnedddeavave 55,000 Ib 220,000 Ib. 
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The tenders have been standardized with tanks of 8,000, 
10,000 and 12,000 gal. respectively. 

No one railroad will be compelled to order all of these 12 
standards; even the largest trunk lines may find half that 
number sufficient. 


Extent to Which Standardization Should Be Carried 


A delicate and interesting question of policy is to what 
extent these standards should be confined to the essential 
elements of the locomotive, and to what extent they should 
be confined to its accessories. The committee wisely adopted 
the principle of defining only the essential locomotive, leaving 
a certain freedom to the railroads to maintain their standard 
accessories, and a certain freedom of competition among 
manufacturers of railway. equipment. It must be borne in 
mind that the railway equipment business itself is a most 
important one, embodying as it does several hundred sep- 
arate manufacturers, with invested capital running into the 
hundreds of millions and employing several hundred 
thousand men. These separate manufacturers have studied 
incessantly to improve their appliances and to reduce costs. 
Their productions are of two classes, first, those materials 
or devices which have become essential parts of locomotives, 
such as air brakes, tires, headlights, injectors, steam gages, 
etc., etc.; and second, those which are not strictly essential 
to locomotive operation but which contribute to efficiency 
and economy. Amongst the latter are such things as me- 
chanical stokers, superheaters, feed water heaters, power 
reverse gears, etc. These devices are constantly shifting 
from the second to the first class. Most of those now uni- 
versally conceded to be in the first class were at one time 
probationary. Many of those now rated in the second class 
are rapidly achieving recognition as essentials to be regarded 
as in the first class. To carry standardization to its extreme 
limit would involve a determination of the most desirable 
among many competing devices, and would destroy the 
market for all the others and throw their makers out of 
business. It would check the transfer into the first class 
of those items enumerated as of the second class and would 
also paralyze every effort toward the invention and introduc- 
tion of new improvements. 

The committee has wisely refrained ivom attempting a 
solution of these problems, and its further course with 
respect to them is yet to be ascertained. Some policy must 
eventually be adopted, however, either of leasing the rail- 
roads which are to receive and operate the standard loco- 
motives, latitude to designate such specialties as: in their 
experience have proved worthy of adoption, or ior the 
director general of railways, through his advisers, to make a 
selection. The former would appear to be in every way the 
wiser course. 


Standard Locomotives Will Complicate Repair 
Problems 


I have stated above that the standard specifications have 
been recommended for approval. They have not yet been 
finally adopted, as a strong plea is made on behalf of the 
railrcads similar in principle to that applicable to locomo- 
tive accessories, that each railroad should be allowed to 
continue to adhere to the standards already adopted. ‘The 
choice of course involves the weighing of the respective ad- 
vantages. It may be said for the railroads’ contention, that 
under normal conditions locomotives are not shifted from 
one road to another, but are generally used continuous- 
ly upon the same division to keep the traffic move- 
ment balanced, and are kept in repair continuously 
by the same shops. These shops are supplied with stand- 
ard repair parts and the workmen are proficient in main- 
taining the repairs of these existing stana v1 locomo- 
tives. To introduce a new government standa: upon all 
lines as an entirely clean proposition would be simple 
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enough, but to introduce it on lines and conditions affecting 
an entire continent and already equipped is quite a different 
It necessarily compels all lines to provide them- 
selves with stores of repair parts adapted to the govern- 
ment standard locomotives. Thus, instead of simplifying 
the problem of locomotive maintenance, the introduc- 
tion of government standards would complicate it.* 
These complications would last far beyond the period of 
government control and would continue as long as the rail- 
road standard and the government standard locomotives 
operated side by side upon the same lines. 


Railroad Managers Should Be Allowed to Choose 
Locomotives Best Suited to Their Conditions 


It may be said that the workman who is responsible for 
the best workmanship, should be entitled to the selection 
of his own tools, and similarly, that the railroad manager 
who is responsible for his record of efficiency and 
economy, should be permitted the widest discretion in 
selecting locomotives which he regards as best fitted 
for the conditions of service upon his line.* If, how- 
ever, it should be urged that the advantages of standard- 
ization to which the roads can work, would in the long run 
be sufficient to compensate for the disadvantages of present 
increased confusion, then some principle must be discovered 
by which standardization shall avoid the cessation, if not 
the extinction of improvements: Every improvement in some 
sense involves the destruction of standardization. It would 
be an evil day for American engineering and for American 
progress in the art of transportation, which would involve a 
policy of discouragement to new and useful improvements in 
the art. We should therefore look carefully before we leap, 
to make sure that we are not giving up the substance of 
continued growth efficiency and economy, to grasp the 


chimera of st- ation. Especially should this be 
considered carc ully when the world-wide danger 
of this « us.* 
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uortly after this the Baltimore & Ohio undertook the 
construction of its tunnels under the city of Baltimore and 
contracted with the General Electric Company for locomo- 
tives with large power to handle its trains through these 
tunnels for the purpose of avoiding smoke and gases. These 
locomotives proved to be highly successful, but it was sev- 
eral years after their construction before other electric 
developments succeeded. Meanwhile, however, there had 

n a continual growth in the adaptation of electric power 
to interurban trolley lines, to small industrial locomotive 
units and to mining and other underground problems. Then 
followed the application of electric power to the Hoosac 
Tunnel Line, the New York, New Haven & Hartford; the 
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West Jersey & Seashore 65-mile line to Atlantic City from 
Philadelphia; the Long Island; and the Grand Trunk tun- 
nel under the Detroit river. Nearly simultaneously the 
Norfolk & Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
decided upon extensive installations of electric power, both 
of which are now completed and are showing marked 
success. 

The necessity of avoiding smoke and gases in railway 
operations in cities soon induced the adoption of electrifica- 
tion for reasons entirely independent of any economies. The 
elevated lines in New York City were the first and were 
soon followed by the New York Central and the New Haven 
Lines, forced thereto by the operation of the tunnels to the 
Grand Central station. Then when the Pennsylvania de- 
cided upon the construction of its extensive system of tun- 
nels to give a continuous line under and through New York 
City, the adoption of electric power was unavoidable. 

The third cause for the introduction of electric power has 
been the necessities of suburban traffic in and about New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities. Practically all these 
electric railway enterprises have involved different sets of 
conditions and have resulted in a study of their peculiar 
problems which has worked out a motive power well adapted 
to each case. So large a volume of experience has now been 
gathered that it may be said that electric transmission of 
power to railway service has largely passed the experimental 
stage and the efficiencies predetermined are realized. 

The question arises as to what is to be the future relation- 
ship between steam and electricity. Doubtless the electrifi- 
cation of suburban lines and the application of electricity to 
lines having great density of traffic will be financially jus- 
tified, and as these grow in number and join themselves 
together, electric zones will be created in which it will be 
more economical to adopt electricity exclusively as the 
motive power. 

Any question of rivalry between the steam and electric 
locomotive may be set aside. The problem is wholly an 
economic one, the only question being as to which is the 
more efficient and suitable for the particular conditions, and 
the consequent adoption of one or the other is dependent 
upon the geographical or other circumstances governing each 
case. 

The introduction of electric locomotives by reason of the 
cost of installation must be a gradual one. The increase 
of efficiency and economy must be clearly shown before 
capital can be induced to make the necessary investment. 
As these advantages are conclusively shown, so will the de- 
velopment of electrification grow, but it would appear that 
the great transportation problem of the country as a whole, 
outside of the larger cities and their suburban territory, 
must for some time rely upon steam locomotion as its most 
available and economical motive power. 


Money for Improvements Restricted 


The motive power of the country is admittedly madequate 
to the service demanded of it under the present war condi- 
tions. During the depression preceding the war there was 
a small surplus of power which, as should have been fore- 
seen, would be absorbed in traffic with the first increase of 
activity. As a rule, railroads have purchased locomotives 
largely under the spur of excessive traffic and have ab- 
stained from purchasing during periods of reduced earnings. 
This is contrary to the economics of the situation. En- 
largements of facilities should be made in times of depres- 
sion, because, first, that is the cheapest time to do it; sec- 
ond, it is the most convenient time to do it; and third, it is 
the time when the managers can give most attention to doing 
it; and fourth, the employment of labor arising out of large 
railway purchases tends to mitigate the severity of a general 
depression. The reason the railroads have not done this 
since 1907 is, that under the regulatory policy which went 
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into effect at that time, railway managers have not been able 
to accumulate surpluses sufficient in their judgment to 
warrant bold construction in times of small earnings, and 
especially because future earnings have not been susceptible 
of approximate calculation even where the volume of traffic 
could be estimated in advance. Adequate provision of mo- 
tive power, like adequate provision of other rolling-stock and 
other facilities, can only be assured when Congress places 
upon the functionary charged with the duty of regulating 
rates, the definite responsibility of making such rates as 
will yield earnings sufficient for thorough maintenance, for 
adequate improvements and sufficient to attract the capital 
necessary for providing additions and extensions. 


Spectacular Wreck 
Near Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HE Empire State Express of the New York Central 
ai was wrecked at a point about 1%4 miles west of Am- 

sterdam, N. Y., and 35 miles west of Albany, on 
Monday, April 8, and its engineman, John R. Botts, was 
killed; but the passengers and the rest of the trainmen all 
escaped with their lives, though the train was running at 
full speed. This train, first established in 1891, and for 
some time the most noted fast long-distance train in the 
world, has been said never to have had a derailment or 
collision in which a passenger was fatally injured; and this 
statement appears still to be true. And the train has made 
this remarkable record of 26 years, while running for nearly 
the whole of its route over a four-track railroad, meeting 


Triple Wreck Near Amsterdam, N. Y., April 8, 1918 
























‘(or passing) several times as many moving freight trains 
as would be met on a two-track road. And it is the fact 
that the road is four-track which makes this accident spe- 
cially notable, for three trains were involved. 

The first accident was to an eastbound freight. A car in 
this train was derailed by the breaking of a truck and sey- 
eral cars fell across the westbound passenger track. The 
Empire State Express (train No. 51) ran into this obstruc- 
tion, and the engineman was killed and the fireman injured. 
The freight cars already blocked the northerly part of the 
roadway and the first two cars of the passenger train were 
thrown to the southward and across the eastbound passen- 
ger track, and one car lodged several rods south of the right 
of way. Into this obstruction, eastbound express passenger 
train No. 16 ran and its engine was partly overturned. The 
engineman and fireman were injured. The reports show 
that about 20 passengers in the westbound train were in- 
jured, but none seriously in the eastbound. 


Witt BeauTiFy SCENERY ALONG CHINESE RAILWAyY.— 
The Empire Line, as the Peking-Hankow railway is known, 
is to be one of China’s attractions to foreign travel, according 
to Dr. C. C. Wang, its enterprising managing director. A 
landscape gardener under Dr. Wang’s direction is already 
drawing plans for a system of flower gardens and banks of 
shrubbery at the stations, and it is also intended to reforest 
the hills along the line so that the scenery everywhere will 
be attractive. Within a year or so Dr. Wang feels he will 


be able to get out an advertising folder that will attract the 
tourist traveler to a trip through the heart of China—Orr- 
ental News and Comment. 











Eastbound and Westbound Passenger Trains Derailed by Obstructions Almost at the Same Moment 
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Railroad Traffic Activities 
Consolidated or Discontinued 


all competitive activities of the railroads, all traffic solici- 

tation and most of the traffic advertising. Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo has issued the following instructions to the re- 
gional directors, who, in turn, have issued them in circulars 
to the roads: 

1. Discontinue the separate city freight or passenger offi- 
ces where the public may be adequately served at the depot. 
This applies particularly to the smaller cities. 

2. Consolidate or group all city ticket offices, placing 
the union office in convenient location where rental is rea- 
sonable providing sufficient space to properly accommodate 
the public. 

3. Cancel all arrangements with tourist or other similar 
agencies for solicitations of passenger traffic or sale of tickets. 

4, Discontinue all off-line traffic offices. 

5. Employees released as result of above to be assigned 
to other duties to the extent possible. Some now employed in 
off-line offices will be needed by the local line to strengthen 
its traffic forces in order to properly care for the additional 
work which will result from the above changes. 

The functions and services formerly performed by the off- 
line offices in protecting the needs of the public will be 
incorporated in the offices of the initial lines. ; 

Separate off-line traffic offices were created by the vari- 
ous transportation interests on account of existing keen com- 
petition for passenger and freight traffic, and were primar- 
ily headquarters for soliciting agents who were stationed in 
all commercial districts for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the carrier by whom they were employed. Now 
there is no com ‘ion, which eliminates need for solicita- 
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connected with passenger and freight service. It will be 
necessary for the lines directly serving each locality to see 
that their offices are manned and equipped to furnish the 
needed information and advice. This will include the issu- 
ance of through bills of lading, quotation of rates, passing 
reports of cars en route, advice to prospective passengers, 
and all other necessary information heretofore furnished by 
the off-line offices. 

A circular issued by R. H. Aishton, regional director for 
the western roads, ordering the discontinuance of general 
advertising by the railroads, was noted in last week’s issue. 
Similar orders have been issued by the other regional direc- 
tors in response to an order issued by Director General 
McAdoo. Mr. McAdoo stated that during the period of 
government operation and control of railroads it is appar- 
ent that the large expenditures hitherto made by the carriers 
for various forms of publicity are unnecessary, and that the 
custom of exploiting train service, pleasure or health resorts 
and the like, must be discontinued until further notice. The 
orders affect all forms of general advertising, such as pic- 
tures, calendars, wall maps, etc., and newspaper and other 
advertising must be confined to the giving of necessary in- 
formation to the public. A recommendation was asked as 
to the quantity and character of necessary newspaper ad- 
vertising in each territory. 

Time-table folders are also to be standardized and their 
distribution carefully checked to avoid waste. All adver- 
tising of luxurious trains, claims of superior service and 
extraneous matter of every description is to be omitted and 
the folders made purely informative. To bring about this 
standardization, committees of passenger traffic officers from 
the eastern, western and southern districts, with A. L. Craig, 
general passenger agent of the Chicago Great Western, as 
chairman, has been appointed to work with the division of 
traffic. The committee is now in session at New York, and 
although representatives from the various departments who 
are familiar with the compilation of folders may be dele- 
gated to represent the members of the committee, the sessions 
will be continued until the work is completed and submitted 
to the Railroad Administration for approval. 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s re- 
port for 1916, the total expense of the class I roads for 
“outside agencies” was $24,471,940 and for advertising the 
expense was $7,781,776. Not all of these expenses will be 
saved by the new orders because the salaries will be con- 
tinued but there will be a very large saving in rentals and 
office expenses generally. In 1916 there were 6,043 travel- 
ing agents and solicitors and their compensation was nearly 
$9,000,000. There were also 1,998 employees of outside 
agencies whose compensation was nearly $2,000,000 and 705 
other traffic employees whose compensation was $785,930. 





French Chasseurs Off for Duty in a New Sector 





































































































































Accounting Under Federal Control 


IRECTOR GENERAL MCADOO has issued General Order 
No. 17 to the chief executive officers of carriers subject 
to federal control, prescribing the following rules and 

regulations to govern the recording of and accounting for all 
transactions which arise during federal control: 

(1) For accounting purposes federal control began as of 
January 1, 1918. Immediate steps shall be taken by each 
carrier subject thereto, to open new and separate books of 
accounts, such as cash books, general and subsidiary ledgers 
and journals, and all supporting and subsidiary books and 
records incident thereto, upon which shall be recorded trans- 
actions which arise under and are incident to federal control 
on and after January 1, 1918. Such books shall be desig- 
nated and are herinafter referred to as “Federal Books.” 

(2) 
and deposits,” and “Time drafts and deposits” appearing on 
the corporation’s books as of December 31, 1917, shall be 
transferred to the federal books, debited to accounts of the 
same titles, and credited to a deferred liability account styled 
“(Name of corporation )—Cash—December 31, 1917.” On 
the corporate books the amount of such balances should be 
transferred to a deferred asset account styled ““U. S. Govern- 
ment—Cash—December 31, 1917.” All cash transactions 
subsequent to December 31, 1917, relating to operations 
prior or subsequent thereto, shall be recorded in the federal 
cash book opened as of January 1, 1918. 

(3) The total of account “Net balance receivable from 
agents and conductors” appearing on the corporation’s books 
as of December 31, 1917, shall be transferred to the federal 
books, debited to an account of the same title, and credited 
to a deferred liability account styled “(Name of corporation) 
—Agents’ and Conductors’ balances—December 31, 1917.” 
On the corporate books the amount of such balances should 
be transferred to.a deferred asset account styled “U. S. Gov- 
ernment—Agents’ and Conductors’ balances—December 31, 
1917.” 

(4) The total of account “Materials and Supplies” ap- 
pearing on the corporation’s books as of December 31, 1917, 
shall be transferred to the federal books, debited to an 
account of the same title, and credited to a deferred liability 
account styled “(Name of corporation)—Materials and Sup- 
plies—December 31, 1917.” On the corporate books the 
amount of such balance should be transferred to a deferred 
asset account styled ““U. S. Government—Material and Sup- 
plies—December 31, 1917.” 

(5) In addition to the assets above specified, there shall 
be likewise transferred to the federal books and similarly 
recorded thereon, such other working assets of the corpora- 
tion as may be mutually agreed upon. 

(6) There shall be currently entered, upon such federal 
books, in the manner and under the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission or which 
may hereafter be prescribed, all transactions involving reve- 
nues, expenses, taxes and rentals, and other items cor- 
responding to those which constitute the basis upon which 
the standard return to the carrier shall be determined. Such 
entries shall include corresponding assets and liabilities and 
the cash settlement thereof; also all transactions involving 
materials and supplies subsequent to December 31, 1917. 

(7) Transactions of the corporation, including those 
arising out of cash receipts or disbursements, which do not 
affect or which do not enter into and form a part 
of those used in determining the basis of standard re- 
turn, such as interest and dividends received or paid, 
miscellaneous rents, and other similar corporate trans- 
actions, including additions and betterments, shall not 
be recorded on or passed through such federal books 
unless such transactions be negotiated and conducted 
for account of the corporation by or under the direction of 
the Director General. Where such income transactions are 
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negotiated and conducted by or under the direction of the 
Director General the transactions shall be recorded on the 
federal books but credited or charged to an account to be 
opened, styled “(Name of corporation)—Corporate income 


transactions.” Concurrently, corresponding entries should 
be made on the corporate books charging or crediting the 
accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or which may hereafter be prescribed, the offset being in an 
account styled “U. S. Government—Corporate income trans- 
actions.” Where additions and betterments are made by or 
under the direction of the Director General, the expenditures 
shall be charged on the federal books to a deferred asset 
account “(Name of corporation)—Additions and Better- 
ments.” Concurrently, entries should be made on the cor- 
porate books, charging the appropriate accounts and credit- 
ing a deferred liability account “U. S. Government—Addi- 
tions and Betterments.” 

(8) Current or operating assets, other than those pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 hereof, such as, 
balances due from individuals and companies, and liabili- 
ties, such as, vouchers, payrolls, etc., which were due to or 
by the corporation as of December 31, 1917, shall not be 
transferred in detail to the federal books; but as and when 
such assets are collected or the liabilities are paid, they 
shall be credited or debited as the case may be, on the 
federal books to a deferred liability account styled “(Name 
of corporation)—Assets, December 31, 1917, collected,” or 
to a deferred asset account “(Name of corporation)—Lia- 
bilities, December 31, 1917, paid.” There should be con- 
currently made, on the corporate books, corresponding en- 
tries debiting and crediting the U. S. Government with assets 
collected and liabilities paid. 

(9) Transactions relating to operations, as defined in 
paragraph 6 hereof, if not previously accrued, shall be 
included in and shall form a part of the operating results 
of each carrier regardless of the date thereof. Items clearly 
applicable to the period prior to January 1, 1918, com- 
monly called “lap-overs,” shall be ascertained currently, set 
up on the federal books, and included in the appropriate 
accounts as heretofore. At the end of each month, the total 
of “lap-over” credit items shall be charged to an unadjusted 
debit account styled “Revenue prior to January 1, 1918,” 
and credited to a deferred liability accoun! styled ‘“‘(Name 
of corporation)—Revenue prior to January :, 1918.” The 
total of “‘lap-over”’ debit items shall be credited to an 
unadjusted credit account styled “Expense prior to January 
1, 1918,” and charged to a deferred asset accou::t. styled 
“(Name of corporation)—Expense prior to January 1, 
1918.” Operating revenues which have been accrued cur- 
rently in accordance with the established practice of the 
carrier, shall be considered as current revenues and not 
as “lap-over” items. 

(10) The accounts between the U. S. Government and 
the corporation, for which provision is made herein, shall 
be adjusted in such manner as may be hereafter agreed 
upon. 

(11) Inquiries as to the interpretation and application 
of the provisions of this order and the procedure to be 
observed under its requirements shall be addressed to the 
Director of Public Service and Accounting. 





THEFTS ON GERMAN Rat_ways.—It is hard to be hun- 
gry and remain honest, as the Prussian railway authorities 
have discovered. The Railway Minister has recently sent 
a circular letter to his chief directors of traffic calling at 
tention to the fact that thefts of freight on the railways “are 
still increasing at a frightful pace”; and he announces 
methods for combating them. Railway stations and storage 
warehouses are to be better watched by military and police 
officials. Cars must be sealed and the seals regularly in- 
spected by superior officials—N. VY. Tribune. 
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Late Developments Regarding Transverse Fissures 


Data Presented by Engineers Points to Origin of Defects in 
Mill Practice Rather Than Service in Track 


ing of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 

neers, New York, on February 20, was a dis- 
cussion of transverse fissures by James E. Howard, 
engineer physicist of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(abstracted in the Railway Age Gazette of November 30, 
1917). Mr. Howard’s conclusion expressed in this paper 
was that “transverse fissures are fatigue fractures and that 
they develop in rails which are structurally free from any 
known defect. It is a modified type of fatigue fracture in 
which there is a compressive component in the rail next the 
running surface of the head. ‘The presence of this com- 
pressive component accounts for the interior origin of the 
transverse fissure. It constitutes the difference which the 
introduction of the term transverse fissure was intended to 
emphasize over the common type of fatigue fracture in which 
this component is absent and which in consequence thereof 
has an exterior origin.” 

This paper brought out considerable discussion on the 
part of railway men and the representatives of the rail 
manufacturers who have given this. subject particular study. 
The discussion of C. W. Gennett, Jr., was abstracted in the 
Railway Age of February 22, page 421. Abstracts of sev- 
eral other discussions of special interest to railway men, 
which have just been made available for publication, appear 
below. 


y': OF THE PAPERS presented at the annual meet- 


John D. Isaacs 


John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer, Southern Pacific, 
New York City, submitted the following discussion. 

In brief, Mr. Howard bases his conclusion upon the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The law of fatigue of metal was established 50 years 
ago. Repeated reversed stresses above 30,000 lb. per sq. 
in. cause failure of iron; and above 40,000 lb. cause failure 
of steel. 

2. Steel rails in track are subjected to repeated alternate 
yending stresses, the magnitude of which depends upon mag- 
litude of wheel loads. 

3. Cowling stresses exist in rails from the time of manu- 
acture; these are compression on surface and tension in 
faterior. 

4. Cold-rolling in service increases the surface compres- 
sion. 

5. Eighty per cent of the transverse fissures have oc- 
curred on the gage side, 20 per cent over the web and none 
on the outside. 

6. Fissures have been located at will on the right or left 
side or central in the head by progressive gagging. 

7. In the metal surrounding transverse fissures, neither 
microscope nor chemical analysis shows anything unusual. 

8. No other theory as to the cause of transverse fissures 
has been proved. 

From these facts Mr. Howard draws the following con- 
clusion: Transverse fissures are fatigue fractures caused by 
excessively great repeated reversed stresses. He recommends 
that fiber stresses in rails be restricted to less than 40,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. : 

The following facts appear to controvert this conclusion: 

1. Transverse fissures have occurred in rails which 
Showed very little wear. 

2. Mere increase in the weight of rails has not brought 
immunity from transverse fissures and rails of the heavier 
sections have displayed transverse fissures after short service: 
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3. Transverse fissures are very rare (Southern Pacific 
reports show one failure in 114,000 rails per year). If 
fatigue were the cause, all of the old rails in heavy service 
should be breaking from this cause. 

4. Transverse fissures are more prevalent in the product 
some mills than in those of others. 

5. The range of repeated stresses is greatest at the sur- 
face of the rail, as shown by Mr. Howard’s table, which may 
be extended as shown in the accompanying Table 1. 


of 





Taste 1—-Hypotueticat Cases or LoApinc A Ratt In Wuicn INTERNAL 
STRAINS PRE-EXISTED 
Longitudinal Fiber stress, pounds per square inch 
Rail under assumed — ———-——_A____- oon 
lending stresses in head. Running Interior element in region 
pounds per square inch surface of head of transverse fissures 
40,000 lb. compression ...55,300 lb. compression ...26,755 lb. compression. 
30,600 lb, compression ...45,900 lb. compression ...19,235 lb. compression. 
15,300 lb. compression ...30,600 lb. compression ... 6,995 lb. compression. 
No wheel load.......... 15.300 lb. compression ... 5,245 lb. tension. 
15,300 lb. tension ....... BETS WCE «nisin csv wee 17,485 lb. tension, 
30,600 Ib. tension ....... 15,300 Ib. tension ....... 29,725 lb. tension, 
40,000 Ib. tension ....... 24,700 Ib. tension ....... 37,245 lb. tension, 
Range of repeated 
Stresses ......++..++.+80,000 lb. or 125 per cent. 64,000 Ib. or 100 per cent. 


It is seen that the range of stresses at the region of trans- 
verse fissures is 64,000 lb. and 25 per cent more than this, 
or 80,000 lb. at the.surface of the head. The effect of 
fatigue of metal should be greatest where the range of stress 
is greatest and if the rail failed from this cause, the break 
should start at the surface. This disposes of the principal 
argument upon which Mr. Howard’s theory is based. 

6. Mr. Howard could not locate transverse fissures “at 
will” lengthwise of the rail by progressive gagging nor could 
he produce transverse fissures in any specific plane, indicat- 
ing that some inherent defect starts the fissure. Transverse 
fissures were developed by him by groping for the weak 
places—progressive gagging. 

7. Service is required to develop any sort of a defect into 
a failure. 

8. The relation that exists between wheel loads and track 
stresses has not been even approximately determined. Lim- 
itation to a definite intensity is therefore impossible at 
present. 

In conclusion Mr. Howard’s theory that transverse fis- 
sures are fatigue fractures caused by excessive and repeated 
reversed stresses has not been proved and cannot be true 
in the face of the above facts. A limit cannot be put upon 
the fiber stresses in rails in track until the relation of wheel 
loads and track stresses has been established beyond a doubt. 


- Until this relation is known, the present practice, that of 


laying rails which experience shows will satisfy the traffic 
conditions, must be continued and reliance must still be 
placed upon failed-rail statistics, to show where caution is 
necessary and where reasonable safety is not provided. 


Robert Trimble 


Ribert Trimble, chief engineer maintenance of way, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Western Lines, Pittsburgh, Pa., sub- 
mitted a table and a graphic chart containing information 
that he had accumulated regarding some rails manufactured 
by two steel companies, and laid in the main tracks of a 
railroad system under as nearly uniform conditions as it is 
possible to find, with reference to alinement, grades, road- 
bed and traffic conditions. . 

All of the rails referred to in the statement and chart were 
manufactured by the open-hearth process under the same 
specifications; that is, for any one year both mills used the 
same specifications. The rails are all 100 Ib. per yard, and 
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of a uniform section throughout. In regard to service, if 
there was any difference at all it was in favor of the rails 
rolled at mill A. 

Mili A furnished, during the period, 83,100 tons, of which 
108 rails have been removed because of the discovery of 
transverse fissures. Mill B furnished, during the same 
period, 101,300 tons, of which 12 rails were removed be- 
cause of the discovery of transverse fissures. 

A study of the chart showed: 

1. A relatively small number of failures of mill B rails 
compared with mill A rails: mill A has six times as many 
failures per 1,000 rails as mill B. 

2. Mill A rails have disclosed failures,in 13 out of 33 
rollings; and mill B rails have disclosed failures in 5 out of 
30 rollings. 

3. Mill A rails furnished prior to February, 1913, show 


that 13 rollings out of 18 have disclosed transverse fissures; . 


while mill B rails furnished during the same period show 
that 4 rollings out of 13 have disclosed transverse fissures. 
4. Mill A shows great variation in the results from its 
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1913, 6,251 tons, a total of 16,295 tons of Bessemer rail, 
This rail is of the same section and is laid in the same tracks 
under the same conditions as the open-hearth rail, and none 
of this rail has disclosed transverse fissures so far. 

A large tonnage of Bessemer rail rolled previous to 1909 
is still in the tracks, subjected to the same service as the 
open-hearth rails, and the question arises: If transverse fis- 
sures are due to fatigue, why do we not have as many fail- 
ures from this cause in Bessemer rail as in open-hearth 
rail? This question has not béen answered by the mill men 
nor by Mr. Howard. A mill man’s reply to this question 
was “open-hearth rail is not ductile enough to stand the 
heavy loads.” It is reasonable to ask, is Bessemer rail 
more ductile than open-hearth? I do not understand that 
it is. 

There is information in regard to two specific heats of 
rails rolled at Mill A. One heat, rolled in March, 1910, 
was removed from the track in January, 1916, because of 
disclosing numerous transverse fissures. Seventy-eight rails 
from this heat were investigated; 10 disclosed transverse 


GRAPHICAL RECORD OF TRANSVERSE FISSURE RAILS. 


ROLLED 


Correct to December 31, i917. 
Rails areal! 00 Lb. PS. Section, 








A Graphic Comparison of Transverse Fissures from Two Mills 


rollings. One rolling of 1,700 tons in May, 1910, showing 
33 fissured rails; a rolling of 2,600 tons in March, 1909, 
which had been in service 14 months longer, shows one 
fissured rail; and in another case of 4,600 tons rolled in 
February, 1910, there is but one fissured rail. 

5. The rails from mill A show a very much more fre- 
quent occurrence of transverse fissures than the rails from 
mill B, with a correspondingly wider range of variation in 

‘ regard to the failures developed in the various rollings. 

In regard to the rails which have been found with fissures, 
there is information to show that the material furnished did 
not meet the specifications in some respects. 

During all of this period there has not been brought to 
my attention a single failure of Bessemer rail with a trans- 
verse fissure on the mileage of road, covered by the sta- 
tistics referred to above, and laid to open-hearth rails. 

Mill A furnished, in 1909, 4,812 tons, and in 1911, 450 
tons, a total of 5,262 tons of Bessemer rail. Mill B fur- 

nished in 1909, 8,544 tons; in 1911, 1,500 tons; and in 





fissures, while the other 68 rails did not. Another heat, 
rolled in December, 1912, was removed from the track be- 
tween February and May, 1917; 61 rails were examined, 21 
disclosing transverse fissures, and 40 not disclosing them. 


. In the case of this heat, the A rails were rejected at the mill, 


making this heat a suspicious one. All of these rails were 
in the track, the rails of each heat being subjected to sub- 
stantially the same service for the same period of time. 
The 78 rails rolled in March, 1910, taken from track, 
were examined by means of bending tests in a rail-gagging 
press. One purpose of the examination was to determine 
to what extent other fissures occurred in this heat of rails, 
and it was thought that this could best be done by gagging 
the rails with the head down so as to put this member in 
tension. The method adopted was to break the rails in two 
by nicking and bending in the gag press, and then to give 
each half a bend of about 4 in. Starting at one end, the 
rail was gagged at short intervals until the other end of the 
half length was reached, and if the rail stood this test with-- 
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out breaking, the gagging was repeated in the other direction. 
The amount of the gagging was such as to produce a bend 
of about 4 in.,, measured as the distance or ordinate from a 
string spanning about 16% ft. of rail, to the middle of its 
length. When subjected to this test, 58 of the 78 rails stood 
the bending without breaking. ‘The other 20 rails broke in 
one or more places, and 10 of them showed transverse fis- 
sures, varying in size from some scarcely recognizable to some 
of large size. In the 10 rails that broke without showing fis- 
sures, the fracture radiated from a “gray spot’ in the interior 
of the head, except in the case of rail No. 54, in which one 
break occurred 29 ft. 7 in. from the head end, the break 
seeming to start from the top surface; and in the case of 
rail No. 66, which had a horizontal flaw about %4 in. from 
the top of the head and several inches along the side of 
the head. 

A summary of results is given in Table 2. 


Taspre 2—SumMMary oF GacGING TEsTS 


Rail letter A B e D E F Total 
Proken, showing fissures....... 1 4 2 3 0 0 10 
Broken, without fissures........ 2 5 3 0 0 0 10 
et DOME. oedion acne ns sewer 3 9 5 3 0 0 20 
Rh: ie Fe 2 ices ce ead 7 8 6 11 12 14 58 
Total rails removed............ 10 17 11 14 12 14 78 
Total in heat.......:sceeesse++ 22 22 22 22 22 21 +131 


One noticeable feature of these results is that there was 
no breakage of any of the E or F rails, of which 26 of the 
43 in the heat were tested. None of the E or F rails broke, 
and thus, also, no fissures were found in any of them. The 
highest breakage ratio was found in the B rails and the next 
highest in the C rails. 

It will be noted that 20 rails broke, with a total of 49 
breaks. ‘Twenty of the breaks showed fissures, distributed 
among 10 rails, and 29 of the breaks were without fissures, 
distributed among 14 rails; thus 4 of the rails showed 
breaks béth with and without fissures. It is interesting to 
note that 14 of the 20 fissures occurred in B rails and that 
26 of the 29 breaks occurred in B and C rails. One C rail 
gave 7 breaks, and if we exclude this rail, 14 of the 22 plain 
breaks occurred in B rails. The A, C and D rails which 
showed fissures each showed 1 fissure, while the B rails 
which showed fissure, aveaged 31% fissures per rail. 

It would appear that we have well-founded reasons, from 
the facts hereinbefore set forth, for the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. Obviously a large percentage of rails laid should show 
failure from tfansverse fissures if these are caused by fatigue 
due to a reyetition of wheel loads. 

For ex mple, the figures herewith indicate one failure to 
about every 3,000 rails out of the entire lot, or 1/30 per 
sent. The other 2,999 rails were subjected to the same 
repetitions of the same wheel loads, and consequently to the 
same fatigue, and if failure is caused by fatigue, we are 
clearly justified in expecting a very much larger number 
of failures from this cause than we actually find, especially 
if the material is overstressed, as has been suggested. 

It may be said that the above figures are unfair by reason 
of the fact that a large proportion of the rails had not been 
in service long enough to develop transverse fissures. To 
meet this case, let us take, for example, the average of the 
rails from 1909 to 1912, inclusive, in which case we have 
one failure to each 1,100 rails. This is about 0.1 per cent. 
We maintain that we should expect to find a higher percent- 
age of failures than this if they are caused by fatigue from 
overstress. 

2. Asa corollary from conclusion No. 1, many rollings of 
rails have not disclosed transverse fissures after having been 
in service a longer time than rollings of rails which have 
disclosed transverse fissures. This would indicate that the 
latter rails must have contained some inherent tendency 
toward transverse fissures before being placed in the track. 

The above discussion may not throw much light on the 
cause of transverse fissures, but it does seem to indicate that 
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the cause of such fissures cannot be definitely attributed to 
overstress in the rail caused by the present wheel loads. 

On two of the systems of the Pennsylvania Lines, we had 
in track January 1, 1917, 219,000 tons of 100-Ib. rail and 
146,000 tons of 85-lb. rail. Assuming the rails to be 33 
ft. long, this would mean about 788,000 rails in the track. 
The probability is that there is a larger number, by reason of 
short rails.’ During the year 1917, there were 451 breakages 
of these rails, or one to about every 1,700 rails. These break- 
ages cover the oldest as well as the latest rails laid. Again, it 
would appear that there should be a higher ratio of break- 
ages if these rails are much overstressed by their present 
loads. 

Dr. P. H. Dudley 


P. H. Dudley, consulting engineer, New York Central 
Lines, New York, submitted a written discussion, of which 
the following is an abstract: 

There is a marked reduction in the number of interior 
transverse fissures developed in the rails manufactured in 
the past few years. The two main tracks of the New York 
Central between New York and Chicago contain about 
625,000 rails, figured on a 33-ft. basis. We have had 313 
rails fail from interior transverse fissures in these two main 
tracks in the last 5 years. Of these rails, 176 are from 
three small lots made by direct rolling in November and 
December, 1910, and January and February, 1911, amount- 
ing to about 15,000 tons. Should we subtract these 176 
failures from the total, it leaves only 137 breakages during 
5 years for the great majority of the rails, most of them made 
by direct rolling. 





A Magnified View of a Transverse Fissure 


The average service of rails in the main line is 8 to 10 
years, and the rate of failures for the present larger tonnage 
will about double the former figure, or, say, 275 for the 
main line. In 625,000 rails, 275 failures is at the rate of. 
one in 2,250, per 10-year period, or one in 22,500 rails per 
year. Stated another way, this rate is one failure per 7 
miles of track per 10-year period, or one failure per 70 
miles of track per year. On a percentage basis, this is 0.044 
per cent per 10-year period; yet successful efforts are being 
made to eliminate this small percentage in future rollings. 

I have spent the parts of several years at the steel mills 
engaged in the manufacture of rails, and have then followed 
their service in the track year by year. I have measured the 
unit strains in the rails under moving locomotives and cars 
by my stremmatograph and have found some of the favorable 
relations which can exist between them and the rails in the 
roadbed. It should be stated that the maximum strains in 
the base of the rail occur directly under the wheels; also the 
maximum compression in the head of the rail. At the point 
















of flexure in the rail, these reverse to tension in the head, 
which may be one-fourth and sometimes one-third of that 
under the wheels. . 

The wheel spacing governs the spans of the bending rails 
rather than the tie spacing, which is not generally under- 
stood. I do not find in the many tests of the unit strains in 
rails with my stremmatograph, which autographically records 
those under the wheels in the base and also in the wheel 
spacing, that our rails are overstrained. 

Personally, as one of the engineers who has had the 
responsibility of rail manufacture and the investigations of 
interior transverse fissures, I find so much that Mr. Howard 
has evidently overlooked that I am unable to accept his 
conclusions of their origin, or agree that they are fatigue 
Iractures. 

G. J. Ray 

G. J. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Hoboken, N. J., also submitted a written discussion in 
which he stated that it was his opinion that there is ample 
evidence to show that mill practice does in some manner or 
other influence the transverse fissure. He said in part: 
We have found, in practice, that open-hearth steel rail 
0.75 to 0.85 carbon or thereabouts, does not show any flow 
of metal to speak of under the present wheel loading and 
heavy traffic. We have also found, to our sorrow, that trans- 
verse fissures are most sure to occur in steel rail with carbon 
above 0.80 and, in order to reduce the number of failures 
by transverse fissures, we have very materially lowered the 
average carbon with correspondingly good results in reducing 
the number of transverse fissures and in extending the life 
of the rail before such failures begin to make their appear- 
ance. It seems to me this is pretty good evidence that prac- 
tical results on the track do not in all cases correspond with 
Mr. Howard’s laboratory’ results. 

If the prevailing rail section, or the present track 
structure is wrong, the manufacturers and other critics have 
not as yet suggested a practical modification of either to 
overcome the trouble. If we have reached the point where 
the present wheel loading is too great for the steel, regardless 
of the weight or form of the rail, we are certainly in a de- 
plorable situation. 

Mr. Howard states: ‘Next, it is important to ascertain 
the limit of endurance of rails which have been in the track 
and have acquired a state of internal strain. There is no 
apparent reason why this barrenness of fundamental data 
upon steel rails should longer continue.” The Lackawanna 
has lots of data for rails rolled back as far as 1908, and 
much evidence to show the limit of endurance in actual 
service, but, of course, we do not know anything about the 
internal strains acquired by the various rollings except in 
so far as they have been determined by Mr. Howard in 
certain samples furnished him for experimental purposes. 
We do know that certain heats are more susceptible to trans- 
verse fissures than others. 

In 1913, the Lackawanna had 46 heats of steel rolled at 
one steel mill during the month of January. Before this 
rail had been in service a year, transverse fissures had oc- 
curred in one heat and it became necessary to remove that 
heat from the track by the time the rail had been in service 
two years. Until the spring of 1917, or after four years’ 
service, no other transverse fissures had shown up in any 
of the remaining 45 heats, although the rail was all laid in 
the same track. The heat which failed was very low in 
ductility as compared with the average of the remaining 
heats. 

I have noted many other similar instances to convince me 
that certain heats are subject to transverse fissures, at least 
to such an extent that they tend to develop earlier in the life 
of the rail. Very careful observation of a mass of data has 

shown conclusively that the per cent of elongation developed 
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under the drop hammer is uniformly less with the heats in 
which transverse fissures have developed than with heats in 
which no transverse fissures have occurred. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact, as stated by Mr. Howard, that transverse fissures 
have occurred with rail of all weights and ages. Never- 
theless, in my experience with 80-lb. Bessemer rail, rolled 
at Scranton, we never had a transverse fissure, although 
much of this rail was still in service and carrying heavy 
wheel loads and big tonnage up to within the last few years, 
Not only did transverse fissures never appear, but the rail 
never did give any trouble from breakage. If such rail 
could be manufactured in the ’90s, why is it that it cannot be 
manufactured now? 

My first experience with the transverse fissure was in 


1909, some two years prior to the date of the wreck referred , 


to by Mr. Howard. Ever since that time, I have been mak- 
ing an earnest effort to ascertain how to avoid accepting 
heats of steel in which transverse fissures are liable to occur. 
The more I study the subject, the more I am convinced that 
mill practice and chemistry do influence this type of failure. 
I am also convinced that it is entirely within the range of 
possibilities to manufacture rail with reasonably good wear- 
ing qualities and at the same time not be liable to failure 
due, to transverse fissure, within a reasonable life of the 
rail, under the present wheel loading and dense traffic. With 
one steel mill putting out many thousand tons of rail rolled 
since 1911, we have had.only one transverse fissure, and that 
was in 101-Ib. rail rolled in 1913, after five years’ service. 


A. W. Gibbs 


A. W. Gibbs, chief mechanical engineer, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., submitted a written discussion, 
of which the following is an abstract: 

It must, I think, be admitted that the service does very 
greatly affect the development, in the rail, of this as well as 
other kinds of failures, and that where the greatest density 
of traffic in combination with the greatest intensity of loading 
is found, the greatest number of rail failures of all kinds are 
to be expected. Mr. Howard’s paper does not give proper 
consideration to the fact that in the same stretch of track, 
subject to identical service as to tonnag> and speed, certain 
rails show one or a number of transverse tssures, while their 
neighbors remain sound. Is it not true, therefore, that it is 
the service which has the selective property of picking out 
these rails which are predisposed to failure ‘of this kind? 
While not claiming that transverse fissures exis.’ 1 originally 
in the rail, I do claim that certain rails are predis; sed, from 
the time they leave the mill, to the development of “is kind 
of failure when exposed to service. 


Unfortunately, it is not practicable to make an investiga-" 


tion of the interior condition of any given rail and afterward 
subject that rail to service, and a post-mortem in case it de- 
velops a transverse fissure. Therefore, the best that we have 
been able to do is to examine representative rails when new 
and others, associated in the same heats, which have failed 
from this cause. I cannot but believe that there is initially 
a difference in the rails which fail as compared with others 
in the same heat and service which do not fail, and until our 
investigations show us what this difference really is, we shall 
make no real progress toward applying a remedy. 

Our records very clearly show that certain rollings have 
been entirely immune from this kind of failure, while other 
rollings have shown so large a number of them that it is im- 
possible to believe that it is the service condition which ac- 
counts for it. To illustrate: Several years ago in the rolling 
of our heavy section, two mills each furnished almost exactly 
10 per cent of the rails received for the year. One mill’s rail 
has no failures to date; the other has closely 60 per cent of 
all failures for all mills rolling that section that year, and 63 
per cent of the transverse fissures. There have been other 
instances almost as marked. It seems to me, therefore, that 
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work such as that instanced by Dr. Dudley, in tracing back 
to the mill in the effort to identify the cause of the failure, is 
the only helpful line of progress leading to a remedy. 

One speaker suggested three remedies: Perfect track; re- 
ducing the weights of equipment; and heavier rail. This is 
simply begging the question. Perfect track has never existed, 
and can never be expected. No more can perfect equipment 
be obtained by any practical maintenance. Weights of equip- 
ment cannot be reduced unless we are to retrograde. Heavier 
rail must justify itself by a marked reduction in failures of 
all kinds; at present it is on trial. It must be said that the 
best rail we are now getting is good enough, judging by 
service results. On the other hand, we are getting, under the 
same specifications, rail which we cannot believe is good 
enough, judging by the results. Our problem is to detect, be- 
fore failure, what produces this difference and apply a remedy 
for the bad rail. 


H. D. Hibbard 


H. D. Hibbard, Plainfield, N. J., submitted a written dis- 
cussion which is abstracted below: 
Admitting with the author that “brittleness of fracture in 


all grades of steel is characteristic of fatigue tests” we may 


yet look farther back to find out, if possible, why some rails 
and some steels are more prone to have transverse fissures 
than others, for it has been found that rails from certain 
heats of steel developed these fissures under a service which 
did not fissure rails of other heats. This demonstrates that 
some steels resist the fissuring conditions better than others, or 
to put it otherwise, that they are better. 

It seems to me that a quickly developed transverse fissure 
in a rail results from a combination of causes which begin 
with the treatment of the molten metal in the furnace and end 
with the fissuring of the rail in the track. Briefly, these are 
poor steel, massive head, internal stresses in the head, and, 
given such conditions, to the wheel action in binding the rail 
and stretching the top surface metal of the head by cold roll- 
ing, as the author has described, the tendency being aggra- 
vated by gagging, which may at least determine the location 
of the fissures, or some of them. ‘Thus the service stresses, 
instead of being the fundamental cause, may be, as it were, 
the last straw, and in the absence of internal stresses in the 


‘head, they might not be great enough to fissure the rail. 


The quality of the steel is determined largely by the way 
it is finished in the furnace, a well worked, easily killed 
bath, not readily described in words, being wanted; this de- 
mands more time than furnacemen, who are paid for the ton- 
nage produced, are sometimes willing to allow. Then suffi- 
cient time must be allowed after the final additions for the 
oxides and silicates (sonims) resulting from the consequent 
reactions at least to agglomerate into drops, and preferably 
enough time for the drops to rise to the top. 

The heating and rolling which, of course, must be prop- 


erly done are now rarely responsible for poor steel and, 


presumably for transverse fissures. Nevertheless, it is quite 
conceivable that in rapid heating and rolling ingotism is not 
wholly obliterated and that cementite remaining undissolved 
between the grains weakens the metal. The additional time 
tor this afforded when the blooms are reheated before going 
to the finishing mill may cause the diffusion of more carbon 
of the cementite, and so justify in a measure the opinion of 
those who think such reheating prevents transverse fissures. 

The occurrence of fissures in open-hearth steel may be 
fairly laid to the more massive heads, which became common 
at about the same time that the use of open-hearth steel for 
rails became general, rather than to the process. The interior 
of the head of a rail, which cools last, is in a state of ten- 
sion, as Howard and others have found; this is true of the 
interior of every piece of steel cooled in the open, and the 
more massive the piece the greater the tension. When the 
Stresses from wheel action, added to that initially in the cen- 
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tral part of the head, exceeds the strength of the metal, 
fissuring begins to grow under continued service. The better 
the steel the better it will resist. 

If this explanation of the genesis of transverse fissures be 
correct, the cure for the trouble, or at least a method for re- 
ducing it to the minimum, is fairly obvious: 

First, have the steel well made, so that it will pass a more 
severe drop test than is now prescribed; this will cause the 
rejection of heats poorly made and therefore immediately 
liable to transverse fissures. 

Second, heat properly and finish the rolling of the rail 
when wholly at a temperature near, but above, the recales- 
cence point. 

Third, retard the cooling of the rail after rolling so that 
it shall cool at a substantially uniform rate throughout; this 
will prevent internal stresses-in the head and elsewhere. 
Rails to be so cooled would be hot-straightened and would 
not require to be cambered after rolling, as is necessary when 
they are to cool in the open air according to present practice. 
Then cold-straightening would be diminished, if not avoided. 

Of course, rails thus dealt with could not be heat-treated 
by any process involving accelerated cooling unless it were 
followed by annealing. Rails so made could be safely made 
of higher-carbon steel than now, and for that reason would 
better resist cold-flowing and stretching of the surface. 
Heavier sections could also be employed, which would better 
resist the wheel action, which contributes toward the develop- 
ment of transverse fissures. 


Railroad Engineers in the War 


has issued a review of the first year of America’s par- 

ticipation in the war, based on authorized statements 
by officials of the government departments concerned, which 
contains some information regarding the work of the rail- 
road engineers, one of whose first tasks was the reconstruct‘on 
and extension of a railroad 600 miles long from ports of 
embarkation to general bases of operation. 

Of the special engineer units recruited for service on rail- 
ways and in the maintenance of lines of communication, 
many are already in France and others are awaiting recruit- 
ment to full strength in order to be ready for over-seas serv- 
ice. The first engineer troops, 1,100 strong, to be sent 
abroad, arrived in France about three months after war was 
declared. Since that time the number has been greatly aug- 
mented. These troops have been constantly engaged in gen- 
eral engineering work, including the construction of rail- 
ways, docks, wharves, cantonments, and hospitals for the 
use of the American Expeditionary Forces. They have, in 
some instances, in the performance of their duties, engaged 
in active combat with the enemy. 

Through the inability of the Russian government to ac- 
cept certain railroad equipment and supplies ordered in this 
country, the Engineer department has been able to secure 
200 locomotives, by assuming a liability of $11,000,000 
therefor, with the understanding that the Russian govern- 
ment could purchase them later if desired. These locomo- 
tives have been rented to American railroads, and have thus 
assisted in reducing the shortage of motive power in this 
country. 

Rails were obtained in the same way and in great part 
sent to France in return for rails loaned by the French gov- 
ernment to the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The office of the Director General of Military Railways, 
from the beginning of the war to February 20, 1918, had 
placed orders for railway supplies having an aggregate 
weight of 754,000 long tons and a value of about $142,000,- 
000. 
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Maps of the Bituminous Coal Zones 


“YHE MAPS on this and the following page show in graphic 
BY form the zones for the distribution of bituminous coal 
which were announced by the Fuel Administration in 

the latter part of last month. 

Each of the maps shows both the producing section and 
the zone to which it is allowed to ship coal following the 
taking effect of the order the first of this month. It will be 
noticed that in some cases the distributing zones overlap. No 
producing section is shown on the map for Zone B, coal for 
that zone being supplied from Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan ports. 

This series of maps has been compiled by the United 
States Railroad and Fuel Administrations. It supplements 
the announcement of the Fuel Administrator made last 
month, a detailed report of which, with the complete descrip- 
tion of the various zones, was given in the Railway Age of 
March 22, page 723. Complete copies of the announcement 
may also be obtained in Publication No. 21 of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, published March 22. 

The producing sections for the several zones are as follows: 
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A—All producing districts in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Iowa. 

B—Supplied through Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
coal docks. 

C—All producing districts in Illinois. 

D—AIll producing districts in Indiana. 

E—Producing districts in western Kentucky on the Illinois 
Central, Louisville & Nashville and Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis and short line connections. 

F—Producing districts in Virginia on the Louisville & 
Nashville, only all producing districts in eastern Kentucky 
on the Louisville & Nashville, and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and short line connections, Tennes- 
see mines on the Cumberland Valley division of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and on the Middleborough Railroad. 

G—All producing districts in Tennessee and Georgia; 
Kentucky mines on the Louisville & Nashville main line and 
branches connecting at and south of Corbin and on the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific south of Somerset; 
all Black Mountain and Stonega districts in Lee, Wise and 
Western Russell counties of Virginia located on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Virginia & Southwestern, Norfolk & 
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Western, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and short line con- 
nections. 

H—All producing districts in Alabama. 

K—All producing districts in Ohio. 

L—In the West Virginia high volatile fields, mines on the 
Kanawha & Michigan and the Kanawha & West Virginia 
and on the Coal & Coke (west of Dundon) and short line 
connections 

M—In the high volatile fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, mines in West Virginia and Kentucky, in the 
Thacker-Kenova and Kanawha districts on the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Kentucky mines in 
the eastern Kentucky districts on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn and connections. 

N—In the low volatile fields of West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia mines in the Pocahontas, Tug River and New River 
districts on the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Virginian and short line connections and also mines 
in the high volatile Clinch Valley districts in Tazewell and 
Eastern Russell counties along the Norfolk & Western and 
on the Virginian. 

P—AlIl mines in Northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland on the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland, 
and the Coal & Coke east of Dundon and short line connec- 
tions as well as all of the mines north of these lines are al- 
lowed to ship eastbound to all points in the states of West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York and the New England 
states reached by customary eastbound routes, including coa} 
for transshipment to vessels at tidewater. They are allowed 
to ship westbound except to all Lake Erie ports for lake 
transshipment only, with the further exception that Penn- 
sylvania producing districts are allowed to ship as far west 
in Ohio as the line of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie through Wellington to Lorain 
and the Pan Handle West Virginia producing district in 
Broke, Marshall, Hancock and Ohio Counties, W. Va., as 
far west as the line of the Baltimore & Ohio, Cleveland, 
Lorain & Western branch, Bridgeport to Lorain, Ohio. 


Railway Engineers Fought Shoulder 
to Shoulder With Canadians 


HE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERS who helped stem 
x the tide of the onrushing Germans during the opening 

days of the battle now in progress fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Canadian engineers in carrying out their task, 
according to Associated Press despatches last Monday from 
the American Army in France. 

They held their ground subbornly and retired to previ- 
ously prepared positions only when forced to do so and in- 
flicted casualties by the thousand upon the Germans as they 
advanced in close formation, in one place as many as seven 
waves, each wave ten men deep with one hundred yards be- 
tween the waves. 

The Americans with the Canadians had all the ammuni- 
tion they needed, and although they were unsupported by the 
artillery and armed only with rifles and with a few machine 
guns they poured scythelike streams of builets into the enemy 
at several different times until their weapons were so hot as 
to be useless. 


Fought Furiously for Days 


This handful of American soldiers, who were not hard- 
ened to such terrific slaughter, were sickened by the sham- 
bles they created, but fought furiously for several days, help- 
ing to hold the enemy all the way from near St. Quentin to 
the vicinity of Noyon. 

These were the Americans mentioned at the time in the 
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official communiqués, but these details of their exploits it 
has only now been possible to secure. 

When the German attack began the Americans were work- 
ing in the rear lines with the Canadians under Canadian 
command. ‘They quickly threw down their tools and seized 
the weapons with which they had been armed for some 
months and formed themselves into a fighting unit. The 
Germans came on and finally reached the positions where the 
Americans were waiting. 

The exact number of. the engineers cannot be given, but 
they were comparatively few. They had no intention of re- 
treating, and were bent upon killing all the Germans possible. 


Held Their Fire 


As the first gray enemy wave advanced the American forces 
let them come until they were within certain range, then 
Gaps appeared 
in the advancing lines at many places, some of them large, 
where the machine guns had chewed through. Still the 
German waves came on, without firing a single shot—just 
advancing. 

‘lhe Americans were unable to understand these tactics, 
but nevertheless were certain that it was a question of slaugh- 
terng the enemy or being themselves smothered under the 
advance. By this time their weapons were so hot, that they 
cculd not be used effectively, and the enemy was close, so 
that the engineers retired, fighting, took up another position, 
then turned and began operations again. A British officer 
who witnessed the engagement is reported to have said: 

‘They held on by their teeth until the last moment, in- 
Hlicting terrific casualties on the enemy. Then they moved 
back, waited for the Germans and repeated the performance.” 

Sample for the Germans 


By the time the engineers reached a place somewhere near 
Noyon they were nearly exhausted and almost without equip- 
ment. ‘There they were given a chance to rest and re-equip. 
According to all reports, they were entitled to it, for certainly 
they gave the Germans a generous sample of what the enemy 
is to expect from the American army. 

During a battle unusual stories always crop up, but the 
following is one which the correspondent heard from an 
unquestionable source, and it is said to have been verified: 

In one of the periods when the American engineers and 
their Canadian comrades in arms were holding a position 
what appeared to be a British staff motor drove up. The 
driver was in the uniform of a British soldier, and the man 
in the tonneau was in the uniform of a British staff officer. 
The officer stepped out and asked for the commanding officer. 
He was taken to a Canadian officer near by. ‘The staff officer 
ordered the commander to retire four kilometres, saying that 
the Germans were pressing on both flanks and he might be 
cut off. 

For some reason the Canadian commander became sus- 
picious. He had the staff officer searched when the latter 
failed to produce his authority, and papers were found on 
him proving that he was a German officer. He and his 
chauffeurs were immediately shot. 

American engineers are said to have been present when 
this incident occurred. 


Rattway Rares INCREASED IN GREECE.—By Royal 
Decree published in the Greek Government Gazette of 
December 15, 1917, all railways in Greece: are authorized 
for the duration of the war, and for the period of one year 
after the conclusion of peace terms, to increase all passengef 
and freight rates by 30 per cent over rates existing as of 
December 15, 1917. All special discounts for freight trans- 
portation are to be abolished, and all classes of freight and 
express will be charged at 30 per cent more than the regular 
schedules obtaining on December 15. 
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American Railway Engineers Assembling Their New Locomotives in France 
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The Railroad Drive for Liberty Loan Subscriptions 


Nothing to Be Permitted to Interfere With Making 
Railroad Campaign a Maximum Success 


NDER THE LEADERSHIP of three railroad presidents, 
U chairmen respectively of committees of other railroad 
presidents in the three railroad regional districts, the 
drive for Liberty Loan subscriptions is on in full swing. It 
is the intention of the railwaymen to reach by personal solici- 
tation every employee on every railroad the country over, and 
nothing is going to be permitted to interfere with making 
the Railroad Liberty Loan Campaign a maximum success. 
In this drive as in the other two campaigns, subscriptions 
by employees on a partial pay- 


to pay part of the expenses of the war, and will go far toward 
winning a victory for world freedom. 

“In the previous two campaigns for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds nearly 650,000 railroad men demonstrated their loy- 
alty in a substantial manner, and there is every reason to 
believe them to be even more fully impressed at this time 
with the necessity of participating in the government’s plan 
to borrow for war purposes $3,000,000,000. 

“Thousands of railroad men have gone to the trenches, many 

sacrificing good positions, some 





ment plan will be a leading 





feature. Employees will be 
allowed either to pay for their 
bonds in full in one payment 
or by installments, to be de- 
ducted from the payroll if de- 
sired, over a period not to ex- 
ceed 10 months. In cases 
where payments covering prior 
Liberty Loans are as yet un- 
completed, the ten months’ 
payments on the forthcoming 
loan may commence from the 
completion of the present pay- 
ments, but not later than three 
months from now. 

The director general has 
announced his willingness that 
current operating revenues of 
the carriers should be used as 
far as may be necessary in ad- 
vancing the payment for sub- 
scriptions pending reimburse- 
ment by officers and employees. 
In the case of carriers whose 
current operating revenues are 
not adequate to permit of their 
making payment in cash for 
the amount of bonds necessary 
to cover subscriptions of their 
officers and employees, arrange- 
ments will be made through 


tary service. 


organiation. 


railroad men. 


are completed. 
buyers all the greater. 


answer the call. 








“Fight—or Buy Bonds” 
By E. E. Loomis 


President of the Lehigh Valley, and a Member of the 
Railroad Liberty Loan Committee for the 
Eastern Regional District. 

Every railroad man should be a subscriber to 
the Third Liberty Loan. Through the efforts of 
the Director General, it seems certain that they 
will be placed in deferred classifications for mili- 
This is as it should be. 
experienced railroad men, conscientiously giving 
the best that is in them at their daily tasks, are 
rendering the nation as great a service as would 
be possible in the army itself. They go to make 
up the most vital force behind our fighting 


Special opportunities to subscribe are offered 
They may buy bonds on the in- 
stallment plan through monthly deductions from 
their pay. They do not have to begin paying for 
the third issue until payments for the first loan 

These advantages make their duty as bond 


To my mind railroad men, particularly, must 


“Fight—or Buy Bonds.” 


of them their lives, in the 
cause of freedom; other thou- 
sands who remain at their 
posts are no less loyal and 
willing to do their part, which 
they can do in buying Liberty 
Loan Bonds. Such co-opera- 
tion in previous loan cam- 
paigns had a wholesome mate- 
rial and moral effect. It is 
hoped that the effort to make 
a good showing will be doubly 
renewed, and that the repu- 
tation of railroad men as loyal 
and patriotic citizens will be 
permanently and firmly estab- 
lished when the Third Liberty 
Loan drive closes on May 4. 

“The Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee has been formed at the re- 
quest of the secretary of the 
treasury to aid in providing 
the machinery for the men to 
subscribe for the bonds and 
pay for them in installments 
out of their future earnings 
and in a manner that will pro- 
mote the general welfare and 
cause little hardship. 

“It is hoped your company 
will actively co-operate in plac- 


Skilled and 














the Regional Committee to se- 
cure loans through Federal Reserve Banks or other channels. 


The Eastern Committee 


The work of the committees during the past week or 10 
days has dealt with bringing to the attention of every railroad 
president the importance of the campaign and in explaining 
the best methods to be followed to secure maximum results. 

In a letter to the presidents of the eastern railroads, F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie and chairman of the Lib- 
erty Loan Committee for the Eastern Regional District, said: 

’ “On this, the first anniversary of America’s entry into the 
world war, our Government offers the people a third oppor- 
tunity to display their loyalty by subscribing for Liberty 
Bonds. An immediate response will be necessary to win the 
war for democracy. A wide distribution of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan, paid for out of current and future earnings of the 
people, will be necessary to make it a success, A greatly 
enlarged sentiment in favor of the practice of economy, and a 
renewal of the spirit of self-denial and patriotism is looked 
for and urged. Economy practiced by everyone will help 
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ing before all its officers and 
employees the opportunity to 
perform this patriotic service. Reports to the committee dur- 
ing the progress of the former subscriptions indicated that 
the results did not come up to expectations until the effect 
of the efforts of special organizations or committees of offi- 
cers and employees had become manifest. ‘Too much stress 
cannot be made upon the importance of organization into 


various committees to make special efforts. to appeal person- - 


ally to each employee. Almost everyone can subscribe some- 
thing, and it would be a failure in their bounden duty not 
to do so. The work, to be helpful, must be immediate and 
thorough. While each company will probably find it desir- 
able to adopt machinery and methods of appeal suited to its 
own organization, we enclose by way of suggestion a draft of 
a circular to be brought promptly to the attention of officers 
and employees, and a draft of subscription blank for the 
subscriber to sign and indicate the denomination and amount 
of bonds subscribed for, and method of payment. 

“These forms should be forwarded to the treasurer of your 
company, who will draw therefrom a list of the denomina- 
tions of bonds required to cover the subscriptions made, for 
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filing with the bank with which he has made his subscrip- 
tion arrangement. 

“Although the committee can supply certain posters and 
advertisements on request, otherwise, it seems necessary that 
each company shall print its own circular letters and sub- 
scription blanks, prepare and distribute its own advertise- 
ments, and arrange with its own banks, or otherwise to pur- 
chase and carry the amount of bonds required to meet the 
subscriptions made. 

“This committee will co-operate, and will heartily appre- 
ciate suggestions. In view of the shortness of the time, it will 
be desirable for each company to at once adopt such plans as 
seem best to accomplish the desired object. The committee re- 
quests advice as to the particular plan adopted. It should be 
advised weekly as to the amount of subscriptions received.” 


The Western Campaign 


“Reports from presidents of the railroads in western ter- 
ritory indicate most patriotic support of the Third Liberty 
Loan by railways officers and employees,” said W. G. Bierd, 
chairman of the Railroad Liberty Loan Campaign Commit- 
tee for the western regional district, last Monday. 

“Under a plan approved by W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director General of Railroads, all Liberty 
Loan subscriptions by railway officers and employees are to 
be solicited through railroad committees and representatives,” 
continued Mr. Bierd. ‘The campaign organization which 
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campaign have been carefully considered, and it has been 
determined that the following form of organization should be 
immediately formulated upon each railroad, upon whom the 
importance of the work should be thoroughly impressed and 
by whom substantially the same methods and procedure will 
be followed by all lines in the Western Regional District: 

I. General committee.—Headed by the president, or other 
executive officer, who will issue and enforce necessary instruc- 
tions. He may select other officers to serve on this committee 
with him. 

II. General office commitiee—Three representative gen- 
eral officers, who necessarily must devote a portion of their 
personal effort, and in turn shall appoint captains under their 
jurisdiction in the various general office departments. 

III. Divisional committees——Three or more representa- 
tive division officers or employees. 

While these officials or employees can devote only a por- 
tion of their personal time, they must realize the importance 
of the ultimate success of this railroad campaign and follow 
up daily the work of such captains and leaders under their 
jurisdiction in the respective branches of the service, as they 
may see fit to appoint. It is suggested that all brotherhood 
representatives in the various crafts, both general chairmen, 
division chairmen, and local chairmen, be utilized to the 
fullest extent in the furtherance of this campaign. 

IV. Terminal committees—This committee should be 
composed of three or more such employees as station agent, 








Please subscribe for me the following number and amount of the Third United States Liberty 
Loan Bonds, viz.: 


us dpates Bonds of $ 50.00 each, $...........-..  -------- Bonds of $ 500.00 each, $........-..--- 


Be eee a ee Bonds of $1,000.00 each, $...-.-...----- 


Mark with cross how payment is to be made. 


O By cash. 
i i he 
By deducting the amount (par value) in ten equal installments from my wages on th 
com io BY 2° rolls for the second period of each month commencing with second period of i . 
1918. If payments are discontinued before completion, full amount paid in will be refunded, with- 
out interest. 
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Subscription Card Suggested by Western Regional Committee 


has been effected on every western railroad insures every 
person on its payrolls being personally solicited to subscribe 
to this Liberty Loan. A record will be kept by every rail- 
road of the subscription of each employee. A summary of 
these records will show exactly how much the railway em- 
ployees have contributed to this loan. ‘ 

“It is the aim of every railroad president to have every 
officer and employee subscribe to this bond issue. It is al- 
ready apparent that there will be keen rivalry between the 
western roads not only to reach the 100 per cent mark, but 
to have the largest subscription in proportion to the number 
of employees. 

“In round numbers on the four hundred railroads in the 
Western Regional District, there are 800,000 officers and 
employees, and their annual wages are about $850,000,000. 
Watch the railroad men go ‘over the top’ in this Liberty 
Loan Campaign.” : 


The Use of Committees 


In all three regional district campaigns, particular stress 
has been put on the necessity of using committees and of 
reaching every man. The organizations suggested by the 
Eastern and Western committees are similar. That follow- 
ing, however, is the plan suggested by Mr. Bierd: 

_ The best methods for securing the maximum results in this 


yardmaster, roundhouse foreman, car repair foreman, store- 
keeper, and such other employees in charge of large forces. 

V. Shop commiitees——A committee at each shop composed 
of three or more of the officers in charge, such as superintend- 
ent of motive power, master mechanic, master car builder, 
shop superintendent, general storekeeper, etc. 


It may be necessary that further sub-committees be ap- 


pointed in the mechanical department to cover all outlying 
shops and that numerous sub-committees and captains there- 
of be appointed in all large shops and repair yards. 

VI. The divisional committees, of which the chairman 
would undoubtedly be the division superintendent, shall see 
that all other classes of employees not specifically covered are 
properly organized under their jurisdiction, such as local 
agents, track foremen and track men, bridge and building de- 
partment employees, signal department employees, miscel- 
laneous telegraph and telephone linemen and maintainers. 

It is the intention that every employee of the railroads shall 
be personally urged to subscribe for as large an amount of 
Liberty Loan Bonds as possible by the officer on whose pay- 
roll he is carried, each such officer in turn reporting to his 
superior officer, and they in turn to the various committees 
having jurisdiction in this campaign over such officers and 
employees. It is important that no employee should be over- 
looked and that they should be solicited repeatedly by the 
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captain or leader having jurisdiction until such subscriptions 
as they may be willing to make have been secured. 

A daily record should be made and turned in to each of the 
sub-committees, and in turn to the general committee, show- 
ing the amount of subscriptions received for the day. As 
these records are turned in from day to day to local com- 
mittees, renewed efforts should be concentrated upon all em- 
ployees not making subscriptions or not making sufficiently 
large subscriptions, and continued until it is definitely de- 
termined that no subscription can be secured from such em- 
ployee. 

With the elimination of all competition for traffic and the 
consequent reduction now being made in solicitation forces, 
there are quite a number of older traffic employees being 
transferred for duty in other departments. It is suggested 
that of these men, a sufficient number, and consisting of at 
least one man, should be delegated to each of the above named 
committees on each line, and if men are available that a 
greater number of such traffic officers be assigned to the com- 
mittees most needed, these men to act in the way of a flying 
squadron, to be fully posted on all features connected with 
the Liberty Bond Campaign and in position to address gath- 
erings of employees and members of the respective committees, 
and thereby give any desired information that may be re- 
quired and stimulate a patriotic interest that should exist 
among all officers and employees. These men are generally 
of a type, and their experience has been such that they should 
be well fitted for undertaking work of this character. They 
can readily acquaint themselves with all the details of the 
campaign by carefully reading the literature and attending 
some of the general meetings that will be held in various 
communities for that purpose. It is the intention that these 
men will be subject to the instructions of the various com- 
mittee chairmen, and will be despatched from one location to 
another as may appear necessary to stimulate the desired in- 
terest and accomplish the maximum results. 


Chicago Supply Trade Organizes to Push Liberty Loan 


The railway supply trade in Cook county, Illinois, has 
been organized to push the Third Liberty Loan. C. K. 
Knickerbocker, Griffin Wheel Company, is general chairman 
of the committee. Vice-chairmen are as follows: F. A. Poor, 
P. & M. Company; C. H. Riddell, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; H. W. Wolf, American Car & Foundry Company; 
Thomas Finigan, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany; R. H. Ripley, American Steel Foundries; A. P. Bowen, 
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Pullman Company; T. W. Aishton, National Malleable Cast- 
ings Company, P. R. Smith, Ayer & Lord Tie Company; FE, 
P. Wells, Charles H. Besly & Co., and G. K. Sage, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. The following supply trade men have 
volunteered their services in support of the drive: .A. §, 
Goble, Baldwin Locomotive Works; C. S. Palmer, Pittsburgh 
Steel Company; John Ritchie, P. & M. Company; W. J. 
Pierson, C. B. Carson, H. G. Turney, A. S. Anderson, and 
F. J. Stender, Adams & Westlake Company; L. R. Dewey, 
C. P. Wright, J. G. Tawse, A. G. Delany, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company; Eugene L. Williams, G. D. Cas- 
grain, A. W. Brown, Griffin Wheel Company; Jack Patton, 
Ajax Forge Company; H. A. Smith, J. E. Gougeon and C. 
L. Bates, Railway Review; E. A. LeBeau, Chicago Railway 
Equipment Company; G. K. Sage, F. E. Church and F. F. 
French, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; W. J. Morden, Morden 
Frog & Crossing Company; N. C. Naylor, Railway Steel- 
Spring Company and C. S. Boggs, A. W. Clarke and W. W. 
Taylor from the Central Liberty Loan Committee. 


Rainbow Division Committee in New York 


The railway supply firms in New York are organized for 
the Third Liberty Loan Campaign through the Rainbow 
Division’s Special Liberty Loan Committee for the Machinery 
and Machine Tool Trades. The committee is headed by J. 
W. Lane, president of the E. W. Bliss Company. R. L. 
Patterson, president of the American Machine & Foundry 
Company is vice-chairman; Charles B. Houston of the E. W 
Bliss Company is secretary and Charles A. Hirschberg, pub- 
licity manager of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, is publicity 
director. The committee itself is composed of over 40 mem- 
bers of which about 12 are associated with companies in the 
supply field. ‘These 12 include L. Barron, secretary of the 
De La Vergne Machine Company; Leigh Best, vice-president 
of the American Locomotive Company; G. D. Branston, 
treasurer of Manning, Maxwell & Moore; C. I. Cornell, treas- 
urer of the Pratt & Whitney Corporation; F. S. DeLano, 
treasurer of the American Car & Foundry Company; George 
Doubleday, president of the Ingersoll-Rand Company; F. F. 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Railway Steel Spring Company; 
Henry Fuller, vice-president of the Fairbanks-Morse Com- 
pany; H. C. Knox, treasurer of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; John Lidgerwood, president of the Lidg- 
erwood Manufacturing Company; T. Frank Manville, presi- 
dent of H. W. Johns-Manville Company and E. A. Stillman, 
president of the Watson-Stillman Company. 
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Our Foreign Trade in Railway Supplies’ 





An “Exploration” of the Purchasing Commissions and 
Export Houses in New York 


By P. Harvey Middleton 
Executive Assistant, Railway Business Association 


the railway supply craft who may desire to enter the 

foreign field, I was requested by our Association to go 
down the line in New York. I was to imagine myself as a 
railway supply man who had never dealt in foreign accounts 
and who was disposed to explore the possibilities in that di- 
rection. When I had become somewhat saturated with the 
spirit of the character which I was to enact, my first impulse 
was a curiosity to see whether I could sell railway supplies 
to foreign railroads just as I could to domestic roads—with- 
out setting foot outside the country or risking the lives of 
members of my sales force on a trip through the haunts of the 
submarine. I found that starting from our New York office 
I could call upon the actual purchasing agents of some 20 
foreign railways without going outside a belt of Manhattan 
bounded on the south by the Battery and on the north by the 
City Hall. 


iy OBTAIN INFORMATION of value to those members of 


The Direct Method 


At 17 Battery Place I sent in my card to A. Ankersmit, 
who is the American representative of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment and who buys supplies for the railways of the Dutch 
East Indies. Mr. Ankersmit, whatever the custom in the 
land of dikes, conforms while among us to a gracious prac- 
tice which I understand is universal among railway purchas- 


- ing agents in America—he hurried out to greet me and con- 


ducted me immediately to his private office. “We have 
bought in this country,” said Mr. Ankersmit, “locomotives, 
freight ears, rails and accessories, also general equipment for 
the state railways in Java and Sumatra to an amount which 
I should estimate at about $4,000,000 during the past two 
years. My government operates in Java and Sumatra 2,485 
kilometers of standard gage track and 87 kilometers of nar- 
row gage track, and we have 700 kilometers under construc- 
tion. 

“We have 513 engines in operation, 1,600 passenger cars 
and about 10,000 freight cars. When we buy material it is 
on the basis of f. 0. b. factory. We attend to all the shipping 
details. This arrangement is during the war. In times of 
peace we would buy f. o. b. New York and I would attend to 
the shipments. I have placed orders recently with one com- 
pany for about 9,000 tons of rails and have also ordered 
4,500 tons from two other companies. I can tell American 
manufacturers that there is considerable business awaiting 
them in Java. Before the war the business went to Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. Holland does not export a 
great deal. With a population of 34,000,000, with 200 
sugar plantations, with coal mines, with coffee and cot- 
ton plantations, and with lines of steamships connecting 
Java directly with New York and San Francisco, there is no 
reason in the world why Americans should not obtain valu- 
able trade there.” 

I was assured by Mr. Ankersmit that railway supply sales- 
men would always receive a hearty welcome at his hands. 


Some Specialties Not Bought 


Then I went over to 43 Exchange Place to see J. P. Ripley 
of the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, which has the 
management of the Pacific Railway of Nicaragua, a little 





*From a pamphlet written for distribution at the Railway Business 
Association meeting in Chicago on Monday. 
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republic where the United States marines are industriously 
protecting American interests. The J. G. White Corporation, 
also manages the Philippine Railway, which operates in the 
islands of Panay and Cebu. “All the purchases for these 
two roads are made from this office,” said Mr. Ripley, “and 
we are always more than glad to meet railway supply sales- 
men. We buy about everything except rail braces, tie plates, 
anti-creepers, superheaters, power reverse gears, block signals, 
and six-wheel trucks. We haven’t any use for these things. 
Our trains do not operate at high speeds and the weights 
carried are not heavy. All our trains are run on train 
orders.”” In this case also the buyer attends to the shipping. 

I next called upon A. Palanca, an engineer representing 
the Italian State Railways, whose office is at 291 Broadway. 
“You can tell your people,” said Mr. Palanca, “that we buy 
cars, car wheels, boiler plates, boiler tubes, lubricating and 
fuel oils and other miscellaneous supplies. All material is 
forwarded on our own ships and the Italian Ministry of 
Shipping maintains an office here.” 


Good Demand in Far East 


At 17 Madison Avenue I interviewed Mr. Iyama, the pur- 
chasing agent of the Imperial Government Railways of 
Japan. “We have our own car and locomotive plants in 
Japan,” he said, “which produce one-third more than we can 
use, the surplus going to China. We do, however, buy from 
American manufacturers steel plates, shapes, rails, lubri- 
cators, injectors, gages, spring steel and other semi-manu- 
factured commodities. We recently placed an order with a 
Colorado company for 20,000 tons of standard American 
75-lb. rails.” 

Purchases for the government lines and for the privately 
operated railways of Japan and China are also made by 
Mitsui & Co., the most powerful commercial concern in 
Japan, whose New York manager is Konosuke Seko. “In 
1917,” said Mr. Seko, “we made purchases in the United 
States of railway equipment $2,300,000, of electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances $2,900,000, of steel products $3.200,- 
000 and of general machinery $3,500,000.” The Okura 
Company, whose New York manager is B. Imai, is another 
active Japanese railway purchaser. I called upon Mr. Imai 
at his office in 30 Church street. ‘We are changing from 60 
to 75-lb. rails as fast as we can throughout Japan,” he said, 
“and we are also going to widen our gage, which is at pres- 
ent 3 ft. 6 in. This will of course necessitate large buying 
of supplies.” I glanced over Mr. Imai’s record of recent 
orders, which included boiler tubes, buffers, cast steel 
forgings and steel castings, rolled steel wheel centers, coup- 
lings, plate glass, steel axles, steel bars and plates, boiler 
plate and firebox plate, steel channel and flat bars, steel 
frame plate for locomotives, steel round bars, steel rails, tires, 
bridge material, electric railway cars and equipment, etc. 


Good Market in Cuba 


A railway supply salesman will find a score of other 
foreign railways in the downtown district of New York. At 
280 Broadway, for instance, I found the purchasing agent of 
the Bolivia Railway, an American corporation which has 
done considerable buying in this country for the new lines 
now being constructed in Bolivia. Among others inter- 
viewed was H. Bellefeuille, secretary of the Havana Central 
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Railroad at 42 Broadway. This company acts as purchasing 
agent for six railway companies in Cuba. ‘The supplies 
purchased for our companies,” he said, “include every class 
of material used by steam and electric roads, and also all 
materials necessary for the maintenance and operation of 
electric power houses and lighting systems along our lines.” 
The National Railway of Tehuantepec (which, in case you 
don’t know it, is an isthmus in Southern Mexico) is at 65 
Broadway. Other countries represented in New York are 
Peru, all the republics of Central America, Brazil, Haiti, 
Ecuador, and Panama. 

A list of all purchasing agents of foreign railways with 
offices in the United States can be furnished by the Railway 
Business Association. 

This gives a clear idea of the opportunities offered by the 
direct method. Another opportunity for securing direct orders 
is afforded by the occasional visit of railway purchasing 
agents sent here by foreign companies or governments. For 
instance, Justiniano Sotomayor, vice-general manager of pub- 
lic works of Chile, recently arrived at the McAlpin Hotel, 
having been sent to this country to buy railway supplies. 
Judicious enquiries at the principal hotels in various large 
cities will reveal the presence of these gentlemen from time 
to time. 


The Commission House 


Having exhausted the possibilities of dealing direct with 
the agents of foreign railways located in this country, I 
turned to another avenue at home which is open to the manu- 
facturer. This is the export commission house. 

I called upon Homer C. Johnstone, manager of the steel 
department of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., one of the 
largest export houses, with established offices and sales forces 
nearly all over the world. Some idea of the size of this com- 
pany may be gathered from the fact that it has over 400 
employees in its New York office and over 1,000 in its 
Paris branch. 

(The gist of Mr. Johnstone’s remarks as_ reported 
by Mr. Middleton was given in Mr. Johnstone’s article 
in last week’s Railway Age on “How the Export Houses 
Help in Foreign Trade.” In addition, however, to some 
of the things mentioned in his article Mr. Johnstone 
told Mr. Middleton, “We have supplied all: our branches 
with copies of the Locomotive Dictionary and the Car Build- 
ers’ Dictionary, so that our men in the field can familiarize 
themselves with the subject.—Editor. ) 

I next visited W. A. Will of Dutilh-Smith McMillan Co., 
50 Broad street, an export commission house which pur- 
chases railway equipment for various countries in Latin 
America. “Our Buenos Aires office was opened especially 
to take care of railway supply business,” said Mr. Will. “If 
a railway supply manufacturer desired us to take up the in- 
troduction of his products into the foreign markets served 
by us we would place the matter in the hands of our branch 
offices in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro and instruct them 
to put their salesmen to work on it. They are seeing buyers 
all the time and have the advantage in dealing with them— 
which a railway supply manufacturer dealing direct would 
not have—that they not only sell them American goods but 
buy their products for the American market. On receiving 
an order we would pay cash for the goods at the plant of 
the railway supply manufacturer and he would have nothing 

further to do with it. The troubles connected with transport- 
ing the goods from his plant to destination and the exten- 
sion of credits would be up to us.” 


The African Market 


Then I called upon L. P. Lawrence, secretary of Arkell 
& Douglas of 44 Whitehall street, New York, an export com- 
mission house with branches or agencies in many foreign 
countries. “Our purchasers of railway material,” said Mr. 
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Lawrence, “are exceedingly large, particularly for British 
and Portuguese South and East Africa. We purchase also 
for Australia, Mauritius, India and South America, but our 
African purchases are very much the largest, as we are the 
purchasing agents for this country and Canada for the 
Union of South Africa government. To give you an idea of 
the volume of this business, we might mention that we have 
on hand at the present time orders which will amount to over 
$550,000.” A call was also made upon Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., of 25 Madison avenue, who have 25 branches in China 
and Japan. 

These are typical export commission houses. There are 
many reliable houses of this character in New York, Boston, 
New Orleans and other seaports. A list of such houses with 
their trade ratings and foreign connections can be furnished 
by the Railway Business Association. 

‘The export commission house serves equally the foreign 
buyer and the exporting manufacturer. Transactions are 
greatly simplified. 
responding with a score of manufacturers in the United 
States, located at various places, writes a letter to one com- 
mission house, combining the orders. The commission 
house distributes the order to the various manufacturers, 
collects the goods in one shipment, makes one bill of lading 
and one draft on the buyer. Only one set of shipping papers 
is necessary for the entire transaction. The commission 
house adds a percentage to the manufacturer’s price to pay 
for its service. 


Foreign Investments 


I now decided to make an excursion into the realm of 
statistics to find out just what the foreign trade in railway 
supplies amounted to. I returned to the Association office 
and waded through the statistics of exports of domestic mer- 
chandise, picking out those articles which were obviously 
railway supplies, such as locomotives, cars and wheels, 
spikes, switches, ties, etc. I found that for the 12 months 
ending December, 1917, the exports of these articles totaled 
$103,616,813. This figure would be materially increased if 
it were possible to separate railway purchases included under 
iron and steel, machinery, hardware, tools, etc. It was thus 
apparent that considerably over $100,000,000 a year of 
American supplies were exported to foreign railways in spite 
of the heavy investments of Europe in those enterprises. 

I called at the National City Bank to learn just what 
Americans were doing to overcome this handicap of foreign 
investments. Over 60 per cent of the railroads of South 
America are controlled by British capital. ‘A railroad con- 
structed with British capital will buy its equipment and sup- 
plies in England,” said Beverly D. Harris, vice-president of 
the Bank. “A debtor country must naturally make its pur- 
chases largely in the market of the country where credit may 
be obtained in some form or other for the settlement of trade 
balances. Recognizing this condition as fundamental, the 
American International Corporation with a capitalization of 
$50,000,000 was created by the National City Bank for the 
permanent expansion of American foreign trade. Under its 
charter it can own and operate railway and street car lines 
and other public utilities and manufacturing establish- 
ments.” 

Following the lead given by Mr. Harris I went over to 
the Equitable building to the office of the American Inter- 
national Corporation, where I was informed that the Siems- 
Carey Railway & Canal Co. of St. Paul, Minn., will con- 
struct as soon as possible with money furnished by the Ameri- 
can International Corporation over 3,000 miles of lines in 
the rich Chinese provinces of Szechuen, Hunan and Chihli 
—provinces with a population much larger than that of the 
entire United States—which will be opened up to foreign 
trade by these new American owned railways. 

Having now personally investigated the various avenue? 


The foreign buyer, instead of cor-* 
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of export trade opened to railway supply manufacturers at 
home, my next inquiry was directed at the methods adopted 
in securing orders by direct contact with the buyers in 
foreign countries. I put the question up to George H. 
Charls, vice-president of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, who has recently returned from a trip to England and 
South America. 


Co-operation in Foreign Trade 


“There is only one avenue to success,” he said, ‘and that 
lies in co-operation, if possible the forming of syndicates 
quite as strong and well organized as those of our foreign 
competitors. Under present conditions if 20 steel companies 
are persuaded to go after export business in Brazil, at least 
20 men must be sent to that country. If 20 countries offer a 
field, at least 400 men must be sent abroad, and they will 
have to compete with one another. If 20 steel companies co- 
operate under the provisions of the Webb bill, one man can 
accomplish the result of 20. In the name of pure economy 
and self defense we cannot safely pursue any other course. 
The same plan will permit the joint co-operative advertising 
of all members.” 

As all authorities seem to agree that the American manu- 
facturer must combine to secure his share of foreign trade 
I went back to the American International Corporation to 
have a talk with W. S. Kies, vice-president, who is regarded 
as an authority on export combinations. ‘Can you give me 
a rough outline,” I asked Mr. Kies, “of how railway supply 
manufacturers could proceed in forming an export combina- 
tion?” Mr. Kies replied as follows: 


How to Form a Combination 


“After the passage of the Webb bill,” he said, “a group 
of both competing and non-competing manufacturers could 
form a railway supply exporting corporation, with branches 
in the strategic trade centers of the world. The leaders in 
the industry should be at the head of such a combination to 
make it successful. Each member at the beginning of the 
year would report to the corporation the amount of his 
product available for export during the year, conditions of 
delivery and acceptance of orders, and price at which he 
would sell in a foreign market. The sales force of the cor- 
poration would undertake the disposal of exportable surplus 
of its members on thé terms and conditions specified, obtain- 
ing the best price possible, making use of its own branches, 
of export commission houses, trained salesmen, and every 
other agency of demonstrated value in building up foreign 
trade. The difference between the price quoted and the price 
obtained would belong to the export corporation as a profit, 
and upon all sales all members would pay to the export cor- 
poration a minimum percentage as a commission. When- 
ever a demand was found to exist in a particular market 
for a certain quantity of goods which must be sold at a lower 
price than quoted by any of the members, in order to meet 
foreign competition, all members would be notified of the 
possible order and given an opportunity to meet the foreign 
price, the lowest bidder or bidders receiving the order. The 
export corporation would provide an expert to gather statis- 
tical and other data of value to the industry, which would be 
distributed promptly to all members. 

_“Tf such an organization were created, with men of the 
right calibre at the head of it, the American International 
Corporation would be glad to co-operate with it.” In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that the American In- 
ternational Corporation already owns the Allied Machinery 
Company of America, which does a large foreign business 
In machine tools, and also owns the Allied Construction 
Machinery Corporation, representing a group of non-compet- 
Ing manufacturers. This last company acts as sole direct 
foreign selling agent and representative for the products of 
the Lakewood Engineering Company, the Thew Automatic 
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Shovel Company, the Parsons Company, the Austin Manu- 
facturing Company, the Western Wheeled Scraper Company 
and the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company. 

This little story describing a tour of observation only 
touches a few high spots. Every manufacturer of railway 
supplies has his own problems and probably no two would 
want answers to the same questions. Certainly there is no 
single place where all the questions of all concerned on this 
subject can be answered. The Railway Business Association 
office does not pretend to be so thoroughly equipped with in- 
formation that all inquirers can be answered out of our own 
resources. It is probable, however, that any member who is 
afflicted with perplexity can save time by making use of our 
office which will either respond forthwith, or obtain the 
information for him, or advise him where he can get it. 


New England Railroad 
Executives’ Committee 


process of centralization under the direction of the 

Railroad Administration, a considerable degree of 
decentralization has been introduced in the eastern district 
by the organization of local district committees of railroad 
executives for the purpose of settling locally many problems 
which affect the roads serving various districts. ‘The first 
of these district committees to be organized was that of the 
New England roads, which was suggested to the regional 
director, A. H. Smith, as the result of a conversation be- 
tween the executives of two of the New England roads, 
Percy R. Todd, president of the Bangor & Aroostook, and 
J. H. Hustis, receiver of the Boston & Maine, on New 
Year’s day. Later similar committees were organized for 
the New York & Niagara, Central, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Pittsburgh, Hampton Roads, Michigan and International 
Boundary districts. 

The New England committee is known as the New Eng- 
land Railroad Executives’ Committee and comprises the 
chief executive officers of the following roads: New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany, 
Central New England, Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
Rutland, Central Vermont, Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific 
Lines in Maine and the president of the New England 
Steamship Company. J. H. Hustis, receiver of the Boston 
& Maine, is chairman of the committee. Immediately after 
the formation of the committee representatives of the most 
important industrial organizations in New England, at the 
suggestion of Chairman Hustis, formed a committee com- 
posed of such men as the president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, the chairman of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Massachusetts, an officer of the Ark- 
wright Club, composed of 100 cotton mills, and other men of 
that type, about 12 in number. This committee is known as 
the New England Transportation Conference and its object 
is similar to that of the Railroad Committee, to deal with 
the railroad in settling at home if possible all questions 
arising between the commercial organizations in New Eng- 
land and the railroads of that territory. The conference re- 
quested the Railroad Committee to appoint one of its mem- 
bers to sit with it each week at its meeting in Boston and to 
act as the medium of communication between the commercial 
and railroad interests. Mr. Todd was selected by the Rail- 
road Committee as its representative for this purpose. 

It is stated that the business men have displayed a splen- 
did spirit in co-operating with the railroad executives to 
make government control of railroads during the war a suc- 
cess, and it is believed that they have set an example which 
could be followed with results mutually satisfactory to both 
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railroad men and representatives of the shippers in all parts 
of the country. 

As an illustration of the character of the matters dis- 
cussed at these meetings, at the first meeting of the confer- 
ence a representative of the Arkwright Club set forth the 
condition of the cotton mills due to the fact that they had 
from 6,000 to 8,000 carloads of cotton in transit from 
Arkansas and other southwestern points to New England 
since the latter part of October and early in November, none 
of which had reached destination, but all of which had been 
paid for on order bills of lading. The aggregate amount 
that members of the club had paid out on this account was 
approximately $80,000,000, and a banker member of the 
conference added that for the first time in twelve or fifteen 
years the New England cotton mills were borrowing money 
on short term notes to pay their current expenses because of 
their failure to receive the cotton and secure a return from 
its manufacture. This matter was taken up with the rail- 
roads and an arrangement reached by which one trainload 
a day was forwarded regularly out of the accumulation at 
St. Louis via the New York Central, as originally billed. 

But as a result of one of the possibilities under govern- 
ment control most of the accumulation was handled via 
Memphis, Tenn., instead of via the New York Central, and 
forwarded to Savannah, Ga. Arrangements were made 
through the director general’s office for the Shipping Board 
to furnish steamers to carry the cotton to New England 
ports. There were no through rates or divisions in existence 
from Memphis via the port mentioned to New England and 
the diversion could hardly have been made under private 
management of the railroads. But under the arrangement 
made the cotton was brought forward with such promptness 
that the situation was materially relieved. Most of the cot- 
ton mills were engaged in manufacturing for government 
purposes and if some such arrangement had not been made 
they would have had to close down. The movement of cot- 
ton via Savannah was mentioned in a recent issue of the 
Railway Age. A large number of more or less similar mat- 
ters, many of them purely local to New England, have been 
taken up and disposed of through the medium of this weekly 
conference between the commercial and railroad interests. 


Reports of Capital 
Expenditures Required 


rector general with respect to railroad work involving 
charges to capital account, the division of capital ex- 
penditures has issued a series of forms on which railroads 
are to report their schedules of proposed work for the re- 
commendation of the regional directors and the approval of 
the director of the division of capital expenditures. The 
budgets of most of the roads for 1918 had already been sub- 
mitted in preliminary form prior to the organization of this 
division and most of those for the larger roads have already 
been tentatively approved. The instructions regarding the 
reports, as given in D. C. E. circular No. 1, are as follows: 
First. Please prepare promptly and forward not later 
‘than April 30, 1918, a schedule by class of work, of all un- 
completed work contracted for or commenced prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, which involves charges to capital account after 
that date. Such schedule should be on D. C. E. Form 1 
and should show location of work, brief general description, 
total estimated expenditure, value of salvage recovered from 
property retired, amount chargeable to operating expenses, 
amount chargeable to capital account, amount expended to 
December 31, 1917, chargeable to operating expenses and 
to capital account, respectively, amount’ required subsequent 
to December 31, 1917, to complete the work divided as be- 
tween operating expenses and capital account, and should be 
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divided into classes on Form 1, in accordance with the classi- 
fication given on D. C. E. Form 1A. There should be a 
recapitulation on D. C. E. Form 1A of the schedules given 
on D. C. E. Form 1. Copies of said forms are transmitted 
herewith and made part hereof. All projects involving a 
charge of $5,000 or more to capital account subsequent to 
January 1, 1918, should be shown as separate items on D. C. 
E. Form 1, and projects involving a charge of less than 
$5,000 to capital account should be reported as a single item 
at the foot of the schedule of each class of work and included 
in the total of the class. 

Second. A monthly report, commencing with the month 
of January, 1918, of all work contracted for or commenced 
during the month involving a charge to capital account for 
any single project of less than $5,000 should be made on D. 
C. E. Form 2, giving total estimated expenditure, value of 
salvage recovered from property retired, amount chargeable 
to operating expenses, and amount chargeable to capital ac- 
count; and should be reported by classes as indicated on said 
D. C. E. Form 2. Reports for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March should be forwarded promptly and before 
April 30, 1918, and reports for subsequent months should 
be prepared promptly and forwarded before the 15th day of 
the succeeding month. Copy of D. C. E. Form 2 is trans- 
mitted herewith and made part hereof. 

Third. A separate report for each project contracted for 
or commenced subsequent to January 1, 1918, involving a 
charge to capital account of not less than $5,000 or more 
than $25,000 should be made within 10 days after the work 
has been or shall be contracted for or commenced on D. C. E. 
Form 3, and a separate blank should be used for each re- 
port. Projects of this description commenced or contracted 
for during January, February, or March should be reported 
us promptly as practicable before April 15, 1918. Copy of D. 
& E. Form 3 is transmitted herewith and made part hereof. 

Fourth. To obtain the authority required by section 
“Second” (for the construction of new lines, etc.), section 
“Third” (for purchasing or building new equipment), and 
by section “Sixth” (for work involving a charge to capital 
account in excess of $25,000) of General Order No. 12 
issued by the director general, application should be made 
on D. C. E. Form 4 and a separate blank should be used 
for each application. This requirement applies to all work 
involving a charge to capital account in excess of $25,000 
contracted for or commenced subsequent to December 31, 
1917, even though included in the answer to the director gen- 
eral’s questionnaire of February 2, 1918, and covered by any 
general approval of the budget embraced in such answer. 
Projects contracted for or commenced during January, Feb- 
ruary, or March should be reported as promptly as practi- 
cable and before April 15, 1918. Copy of D. C. E. Form 4 
is transmitted herewith and made part hereof. 

Fifth. D.C. E. Form 3 and D. C. E. Form 4 should bear 
separate serial numbers, each beginning with No. 1 and con- 
tinuing consecutively; and these numbers will represent the 
record numbers of the Division of Capital Expenditures and 
the regional director as well as the carrier, and will consti- 
tute the reference for all correspondence in connection with 
the work covered thereby. The information given on these 
forms should be sufficient to afford an understanding of the 
general character of the work and the necessity therefor but 
need not be elaborate or in detail. Where the work was in- 
cluded in the answer to the director’s questionnaire of Febru- 
ary 2, 1918, reference should be made thereto. 

Sixth. A monthly report commencing with the month of 
January, 1918, should be made on D. C. E. Form 5 of the 
total authorizations and expenditures to the end of the month, 
for capital account. The reports should embrace all uncom- 
pleted work contracted for or commenced prior to January 1, 
1918, and all work subsequently contracted for, commenced 
or authorized which involves charges to capital account after 
January 1, 1918. The repcert should divide the work into 
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classes in accordance with the classification given on D. C. E. 
Form 5 and should show the total estimated expenditure; 
value of salvage recovered from property retired; amount 
chargeable. to operating expenses; amount chargeable to 
capital account; expenditures prior to January, 1918, 
chargeable to operating expenses and to capital account re- 
spectively; expenditures for the month chargeable to operat- 
ing’expenses and to capital account respectively; and expen- 
ditures from January 1, 1918, to the end of the month 
chargeable to operating expenses and to capital account re- 
spectively, in accordance with said D. C. E. Form 5. Reports 
for the months of January, February, and March, 1918, shall 
be forwarded promptly before April 30, 1918, reports for 
subsequent: months should be prepared promptly and for- 
warded before the 25th day of the succeeding month. Copy 
of said form is transmitted herewith and made part hereof. 

‘Seventh. D.C. E. Forms 1, 1A, 2, and 5 should be pre- 
pared in triplicate and two should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector of the Division of Capital Expenditures at Washing- 
ton, and the other should be sent to the regional director for 
the district. D.C. E. Forms 3 and 4 should be prepared in 
triplicate and be sent to the regional director for the district. 
The regional director should at once transmit to the Director 
of the Division of Capital Expenditures the original and one 
copy, retaining the other copy for his file and information. 
In case he approves without qualification, he should sign the 
form accordingly. In case he disapproves, he should trans- 
mit with the form a memorandum of his views. One copy of 
each form will be returned to the carrier through the regional 
director, who should note on his copy the action taken by the 
Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures. 

Eighth. Each carrier should immediately cause to be 
printed the blank forms necessary for him to comply here- 
with, upon a fairly good quality of paper, of sheets of the 
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exact size and following the style of type and ruling indi- 
cated by the sample blank forms transmitted herewith. 

Ninth. The accounting methods prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and now in force afford the data 
required for making the reports herein required, and prompt 
compilation and return in all cases is urged. Uniformity 
should be maintained, and when in doubt in connection with 
the use of these blanks, the question should be submitted to 
the Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures. The 
classificaticn of work as given on the forms is deemed suffi- 
cient for the purposes for which reports are required: but 
there may be some large and exceptional work which, in the 
case of some lines, might well be shown separately, and blank 
numbers «re left in the classification for such cases. It is 
hoped, however, that these cases will be rare. 

For the purpose of securing uniformity in reporting all 
work involving a charge to capital account a schedule is 
prescribed for the use of all roads under federal control. So 
far as is practicable while maintaining the identity of each 
separate improvement this conforms to the classification of 
investment in road and equipment as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

In order that the division may be correctly informed of 
the amount expended by carriers, chargeable to capital ac- 
count, during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, carriers are 
requested to submit a report showing separately for each year 
the total expenditures for additions and betterments exclud- 
ing equipment, total expenditures by classes for equipment, 
total expenditures for construction of new extensions and 
branches, also new lines, total expenditures chargeable to 
capital account and miles of road operated at the close of 
the year. These reports are to be sent both to the regional 
directors and to the director of the division of capital ex- 
penditures. 


United States Standard Steel Sheathed Box Car 


Specifications and Designs Are Similar to Other Box Cars, 
Wooden Lining on Sides and Ends 


week specifications and drawings for a 50-ton steel 
frame, steel sheathed box car having an estimated 
weight of 46,000 lb. As in other designs, every attempt has 
been made to have the details of these cars the same as the 


1: RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION issued during the past 
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One Type of Roof Construction Permitted on the Steel Sheathed Box Car 


other standard box cars. The underframe is practically a 
duplicate of the single sheathed car, several of the door details 


4'7, 103 1b" Sols 
8'7f' Between Z-Bar Side Plates ae ws 
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Height from rail to tep of brake mast.......... 14 ft. 2% in. 

Height from rail to top of running board....... 13 ft. 714 in. 

Distance center to center of trucks*........... 31 ft. 1% in. 

Weight from rail to center of coupler*......... 2 ft. 10% in. 

lleight from rail to bottom of center sill*..:.... 2 ft. 4% in. 


are the same and the draft sill is the same with the excep- 
tion of minor changes necessitated by the design of the car. 
The body specifications are the same as those for the box 
cars published in the Railway Age of March 29, page 785. 
This car is to be cariied on the standard 50-ton truck and 
has the following general dimensions: 
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*These dimensions are common to the other box cars. 


Underframe.—The underframe is very similar to that 
used for the single sheathed box car, having 12-in. channel 
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Section and End View of the Standard Steel Box Car 
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Steel Door for the United States Standard Steel Box Car 
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center sills with a 20'2-in. by 14-in. cover plate, 9-in. chan- 
nel side sills, 4-in. pressed steel floor supports, pressed steel 
diaphragm bolsters and 5/16-in. pressed steel corner braces. 
The crossbearers are the same, with the exception of the cover 
plates, which are slightly heavier for these cars. The end 
sills are 6-in. by 4-in. by 3¢-in. angles, on the outside of 
which is riveted the steel end. The draft sills are practi- 
cally identical with those of the other box cars, the only 
change being in unimportant details made necessary for 
supporting the steel sheathing of the car. On account of 
the similarity in the designs of the underframes a repro- 
duction of the underframe for this car is not shown. 
Superstructure—The designs for this car call for a %- 
in. steel sheathing with a 13/16-in. lining at the sides and 
ends, and a steel roof of 3/32-in. plates. The same de- 
signs of steel ends are permitted as for the other box cars. 
The side framing is well illustrated in the view showing 
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Plain Steel End for the Standard Steel Box Car 


the general plan of the car body. There are six pressed 
steel posts on each side of the car made from %4-in. plate. 
These are 8 in. wide and 32 in. deep. In addition to these 
there are eight 3-in. by 314-in. wooden side posts to which 
is nailed the inside lining. The end posts for the plain 
end construction, which are shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, are pressed from %4-in. plate and are 734 in. wide 
by 334 in. deep. The corner posts are of wood. The side 
plates are 4-in., 10.3-lb. Z-bars, to which are riveted the 
side sheathing and the roof sheets. The end plate is a 5-in. 
by 3-in. by 5/16-in. angle. 

There are two designs of roof permitted, that shown in 
the general plan and one shown in the roof section which 
has been reproduced. In both cases a 3/32-in. roof sheet 
is required. A pressed steel carline is used on the arrange- 
ment shown in the general plan and the running board is 
supported by bolted to a pressed angle curved to con- 
form to the contour of the roof. In the other plan the roof 
sheets are supported by outside carlines pressed from 5/16- 
in. steel, which also support the running board. 

An all-steel door of the underhung type is used, providing 
an opening 6 ft. wide by 8 ft. 5-11/16 in. high. This door 
is made up of three pieces of No. 15 gage steel, pressed as 
indicated in the drawings. The door framing is made up 
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of a 134-in. by 134-in. by 134-in. by 3/16-in. Z-bar at the 
front, top and bottom, and by a 3-in. by 2-in. by 3/16-in. 
angle at the back. The rollers are carried on a 2%4-in. by 
1¥2-in. by 3¢-in. angle. There are many of the details of 
the door common to the doors used on the other box cars. 


Transporting Railway Coal 
Under Government Control* 
By Francis S. Peabody 


Chairman of the Peabody Coal Company. 


RODUCTION OF COAL in the United States during the 
year 1917, although the greatest in the history of the 
industry, was far short of the requirements. Produc- 

ing capacity of mines now in operation is in excess of the 
demands of the consumers in this and other countries re- 
lying on American coal for their supplies. 

The 1917 production was limited very largely by trans- 
portation facilities, which, by reason of shortage of labor 
and inability. to secure early delivery of material, cannot 
promptly be increased. 

The conclusion is logical that any substantial increase 
in production must come through increased efficiency of the 
existing instrumentalities of transportation. Every car in 
coal service must handle more coal than during last year. 

An exhaustive study of the movement of commercial coal 
has shown conclusively that saving of transportation with 
consequent greater car supply at mines and increased pro- 
duction can be secured by a system of zones, restricting the 
movement of cars to shorter distances, avoiding cross-hauling 
and preventing the movement of coal from far distant pro- 
ducing districts to consuming centers more accessible to other 
producing districts. A system of zones, with this object in 
view, has been put into effect by the fuel administrator to 
govern the movement of commercial coal, but this will apply 
to only two-thirds of the total production. 

Railroads consume approximately one-third of the total 
bituminous coal production of the country. Economies can 
be secured by restrictions on the movement of cars used in 
handling railroad fuel, by the adoption of a plan somewhat 
similar to that under which commercial coal is moving. 

At present purchases of railroad fuel seem to be made 
with regard only to quality or convenience from a transpor- 
tation standpoint, with very little, if any, consideration to 
the distances involved in delivery and demoralization of 
labor conditions at mines. Many mines are given 100 per 
cent running time supplying railroad fuel only, as against 
a much lower running time for mines supplying commercial 
coal. The result of this practice is to demoralize labor con- 
ditions, as mine employees naturally seek those mines giv- 
ing the greatest number of hours per week. This practice 
also reduces the producing capacity of commercial mines 
on which the public depends for their fuel supply, with 
consequent increased costs. All of this could be avoided by 
a more equitable distribution of the loading of railroad fuel. 

The practice of coal originating railroads in securing their 
entire supply from a small number of mines and handling 
this coal to far distant terminals should be discontinued. 
A distribution of the entire requirements should be made 
proportionately with all mines located on their lines, ex- 
cept in cases in which coal from adjacent coal fields located 
on other roads could be handled with a much shorter haul. 

The erection for temporary use of coaling stations nearer 
to producing districts would effect further saving. 

Coal for non-originating coal roads should be procured 
from the producing districts nearest to the coaling stations; 





*Mr. Peabody formerly was chairman of the Committee on Coal Produc 
tion of the Council of National Defense. 
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a division pro rata to be made among all coal operators in 
the district. In the case of two or three non-coal-producing 
railroads requiring coal from ‘the same or nearby coal pro- 
ducing centers, for the purpose of efficient and economical 
handling of trains, the orders for each railroad could be 
concentrated in certain definite sections so that movement 
could be by train-load rather than in smaller quantities. 
As most railroads consume more coal in winter months 
than during summer months, shipments should be made 
during the months of April, May, June and July of not 
only the requirements for those months, but in addition an 
amount equal to the storage capacity, for use during the 
four winter months of November, December, January and 
February. It should be as much the duty of the railroads 
to store this coal to provide against extra winter demand, 
as it should be the duty of the coal operators to load it. 
During the months of August, September and October the 
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current requirements of the railroads should be shipped and 
the storage left intact. During the months of November, 
December, January and February the tonnage ordered should 
be only that required for use during those months, less the 
coal already stored during the summer months. There 
should be no difficulty in securing by daily shipment during 
the month of March the current requirements. 

Railroads should be required to repair during the summer 
months the old and useless (from the standpoint of regular 
shipments) coal and flat cars, for utilization during the 
winter months in handling storage coal to such points on 
the line as necessity requires, thereby releasing serviceable 
equipment for commercial use at that time. 

A plan of this kind would not only bring about great 
economy in the use of equipment but would do away with 
the present disastrous condition and most effectively help 
the labor situation. 


Regulations for Reconsignment of Carload Freight 


Elaborate Provisions for All Reasonable Demands. Separate 
Rules for Inspection and for Coal 


approval of new rules and charges for the diversion 

and reconsignment of carload freight proposed by 
certain carriers in response to the commission’s decision in 
the reconsignment case and has authorized all carriers by 
rail to establish them, effective on May 1. The approval 
does not authorize the cancellation of diversion or recon- 
signment rules applicable to less than carload freight. The 
rules are as follows: 


i INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has given its 


Application 


Freight in carloads, except as provided below may be 
diverted or reconsigned on this company’s lines, subject to 
the following rules, regulations and charges. 

If request is made for the diversion or reconsignment of 
freight, in carloads, this company will make diligent effort 
to locate the shipment and effect diversion or reconsign- 
ment, but will not be responsible for failure to effect the di- 
version or reconsignment desired unless such failure is due 
to the negligence of its employees. 


Definition 


For the purpose of applying these rules, the term “Diver- 
sion” or “Reconsignment” means: 

(a) A change in the name of the consignee. 

(b) A change in the name of the consignor (See Rule 6). 

(c) A change in destination (See Rule 5). 

(d) A change in route at the request of consignor, con- 
signee or owner. . 

(e) Any other instructions given by consignor, consignee 
or owner necessary to effect delivery which requires a change 
in billing or an additional movement of the car, or both (see 
Section f of Exceptions). 


Conditions 


The services herein authorized are subject to the following 
conditions: 

(a) That shipments have not broken bulk. 

(b) Orders for diversion or reconsignment will not be 
accepted under these rules at or to a station or to a point of 
delivery against which an embargo is in force. 

_(c) On “Straight” consignments the original bill of lad- 
ing should be surrendered or other proof of ownership estab- 
lished. On shipments consigned “to order” original bill of 





lading should be surrendered, or in its absence, satisfactory 
bond of indemnity executed in lieu thereof, or other approved 
security given at the time the diversion or reconsignment or- 
der is placed. 

(d) Request for diversion or reconsignment must be 
made or confirmed in writing. 

(e) Prepayment or guarantee of charges: - All charges 
accruing under these rules must be paid or guaranteed to 
the satisfaction of the carrier by the person or persons re- 
questing the diversion or reconsignment or reforwarding be- 
fore shipments are forwarded. 


Exceptions 


These rules will not apply to: 

(a) Ex-lake grain from lake ports or ex-lake rates. (For 
Central Freight and Trunk Line Associations’ roads only.) 

(b) Grain, hay, straw or grass and field seeds held or 
stopped for official inspection. (General Diversion or Re- 
consignment Rules will be applied by Southern roads.) 

(c) Fresh or green fruits; fresh or green vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes and onions): fresh berries and melons. 

(d) Coal and coke (not including petroleum coke). 
(General Diversion or Reconsignment Rules will be applied 
by Southern and Southwestern roads on Coal and Coke.) 
No charge will be made: 

(e) For a single diversion or reconsignment if order for 
such diversion or reconsignment is received at initial billing 
point before car leaves the yard at such initial billing point, 
provided the change involves no extra movement of the car. 

(f{) Where a car is placed for delivery at destination, and 
an order for the delivery of the contents thereof to other 
than the billed consignee is or has been presented to and ac- 
cepted by the agent of this company at destination, and no 
change is involved in billing records, nor additional move- 
ment of car required. 

(g) Where a change in route is made necessary by em- 
bargo placed against the billed destination or route thereto 
subsequent to acceptance of the shipment by carrier at point 
of origin. 


Rules and Charges 


Rule 1. Transfers and waybills covering shipments which 
have been diverted or reconsigned under these rules, should 
bear separate notation stating where and when the diversion 
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or reconsignment was effected, and charges if any were made. 

Rule 2. Freight rate applicable: These rules and charges, 
will apply whether shipments are handled at local rates, 
joint rates, or combination of intermediate rates. The 
through rate to be applied under these rules is the rate from 
point of origin via the diversion, reconsigning or reforward- 
ing point to final destination in effect on date of shipment 
from point of origin. If the rate from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination is not applicable through the point 
at which the car is diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded, in 
connection with this line, the Tariff rates in effect to and 
from the diversion, reconsigning or reforwarding point will 
apply, plus diversion or reconsigning charges. 

Rule 3. Demurrage and track storage rules. Freight 
stopped, diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded under these 
rules will in addition be subject to demurrage and track 
storage charges lawfully in effect at point where stopping, 
diversion, reconsignment or reforwarding is accomplished. 

Rule 4. (a) Application: The rules published herein, 
governing the diversion or reconsignment of freight, are ap- 
plicable while the freight is in possession of this company 
also when it has reached billed destination on this line and 
has been delivered to switching road for placement. 

(b) Switching charges additional: If diversion or recon- 
signment is made after arrival of car at billed destination 
and the car has been delivered to a connecting road, the 
switching charges of connecting road will be in addition to 
any other charge named herein. 

(c) Diversions or reconsignments beyond rails of this 
company: When diversion or reconsignment is requested 
after shipment has passed out of possession of this company, 
or when request is received too late for this company to effect 
the change desired, such request will be transmitted to di- 
rect connecting carrier to which shipment was delivered, 
when the responsibility of this company will end; and the 
shipment will be subject to rules of the carrier on whose 
rails the diversion or reconsignment is accomplished (Ex- 
cept as per section a of this rule). 

Rule 5. (a) Only one change in destination will be per- 
mitted by this company under these rules, except as provided 
in section b, and then only provided the car has not had a 
previous change in destination after leaving the initial billing 
point. 

(b) If the consignor, consignee or owner requests a sub- 
sequent change necessitating movement of the car, the ship- 
ment will be treated as a reshipment from point of refor- 
warding and will be charged at the tariff rate therefrom, 
plus $5 per car. 

(c) If a car is stopped short of billed destination after 
it has had one diversion or reconsignment under these rules, 
charges will be made on basis of the tariff rates to and from 
the point at which the first diversion or reconsignment was 
accomplished plus five dollars ($5) per car in addition to 
the other diversion or reconsignment charges previously 
accrued. 

Rule 6. Change in name of consignor. The charge for a 
change in the name of consignor with no further change in 
billing instructions, will be $1 per car, except as provided in 
Exceptions paragraph e. 

Rule 7. Diversion or reconsignment in transit: If a car 
is diverted or reconsigned in transit prior to arrival at orig- 
inal destination, or if the original destination is served by a 
terminal yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard, a 
charge of $2 per car will be made for such service. 

Rule 8. Stopping in transit: If a car is stopped for or- 
ders for the purpose of delivery or diversion or reconsign- 
ment or reforwarding prior to the arrival at original billed 
destination, or if such destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard, on re- 
quest of consignor, consignee or owner, a charge of $2 per 
car will be made for such service and the point where the 


car is stopped will be considered the destination of the 
freight. . If the car is subsequently forwarded from point at 
which held, the Provisions of Rules 9, 10, 11 or 12, as the 
case may be, will also be applied. The service of stopping 
as provided in this rule will not prevent one change of desti- 
nation under the provisions of section ¢ of Rule 5. 

Rule 9. Changed at destination on orders given before 
arrival: .If order for diversion or reconsignment is placed 
with local freight agent at billed destination or other desig- 
nated officer, in time to permit instructions being given to 
yard employees prior to arrival at such billed destination, or 
if the original destination is served by a terminal yard, then 
prior to arrival at such terminal yard, a charge of $2 per 
car will be made for such service. 

Rule 10. Diversion or reconsignment to poinis outside 
switching limits before placement: If a car is diverted, re- 
consigned or reforwarded on orders placed with local freight 
agent or other designated officer after arrival of car at 
original destination, but before placement for unloading, or 
if the original destination is served by a terminal yard, then 
after arrival at such terminal yard, a charge of $5 per car 
will be made if car is diverted reconsigned or reforwarded to 
a point outside of switching limits of original destination. 

Rule 11. Diversion or reconsignment to points within 
switching limits before placement: A single change in the 
name of consignee at destination and (or) a single change 
in or a single addition to the destination of his place of de- 
livery at destination will be allowed: 

(a) without charge, if order is received in time to permit 
instructions to be given yard employees prior to arrival of car 
at destination, or if the destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard. 

(b) At a charge of $2 per car if such orders are re- 
ceived in time to permit instructions to be given to yard em- 
ployees within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival of car 
at destination, or if the destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival at 
such terminal yard. (See Note). 

(c) At a charge of $5 per car if such orders are re- 
ceived subsequent to twenty-four (24) hours after arrival of 
the car at destination, or if the destination is served by a 
terminal yard, then subsequent to twenty-four (24) hours 
after arrival at such terminal yard.* 

Rule 12. Diversion or reconsignment to points outside 
switching limits after placement: If a car has been placed 
for unloading at original billed destination and reforwarded 
therefrom without being unloaded, to a point outside of the 
switching limits, it will be subject to the published rates to 
and from the point of reconsignment, plus five dollars ($5) 
per car reconsignment charge, except that in no case shall 
the total charge be less than the charge based on the through 
rate from point of origin to final destination, plus $5 per 
car reconsignment charge. 

Rule 13. Diversion or reconsignment to points within 
switching limits after placement: Cars that have been placed 
for unloading and which are subsequently reforwarded with- 
out being unloaded, to a point within the switching limits of 
the billed destination will not be subject to diversion or re- 
consignment charge, but will be subject to the switching or 
local rate in addition to the rate from point of origin to 
billed destination. 

Rules and charges governing grain, seed (field), seed 
(grass), hay or straw, carloads, held in cars on track for 
inspection and disposition orders incident thereto at billed 
destination or at point intermediate thereto. 

Grain, seed (field), seed (grass), hay or straw, carloads, 
may be held in cars on track for the privilege of National, 
State, Board of Trade or other official inspection and dispo- 
sition orders incident thereto at billed destination or at 4 


*In computing time, Sundays and legal holidays (national, state and 
municipal) will be excluded. (When a legal holiday falls on Sunday the 
following Monday will be excluded.) 
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point intermediate thereto, subject to the following rules and 
charges. ‘These charges shall be made in addition to de- 
murrage, track, storage and other lawful charges, and shall 
accrue to the road performing the service and be noted on 
the waybill. 

The term grain as used herein includes corn, barley, oats, 
rye, wheat, buckwheat, popcorn, grain screenings and seed 
screenings. 

(Note——The Southern Roads will apply the general di- 
version and reconsignment rules on commodities, specified 
above, diverted or reconsigned on their rails, at and south of 
the Ohio river and Potomac Yards). 


RULES CHARGE (See Note 1). 

Rule 1. When disposition or- 

der is received prior to expira- 

tion of twenty-four (24) hours 

after first 7:00 a. m. after ar- 
rival, 


Rule 2. If disposition order $2 per car for the first 
is received subsequent to the pe- 24 hours plus a charge of 
riod prescribed in Rule 1, but $1 per car for each addi- 
within seventy-two (72) hours tional 24 hours or frac- 
after first 7:00 a. m. after ar- tion thereof. 

rival, 

Rule 3. If disposition order 
is not received within the sev- 
enty-two (72) hour period pre- 
scribed in Rule 2, 


Note 1.—If delivery is taken and car is unloaded from 
track where inspected the above charges named in Rules 1, 2 
and 3 will not apply. 

Rule 4. In computing time, Sundays and legal holidays 
(national, state and municipal) will be excluded. When a 
legal holiday falls on a Sunday, the following Monday will 
be excluded. 

Rule 5. For the purpose of disposing of car after it has 
been officially inspected the disposition order received after 
official inspection will be considered as being in lieu of con- 
signment instructions under which car arrived at official in- 
spection point. 

Rule 6. If grain, hay, straw, field seed or grass seed, c. 
1., is held on track except for official inspection the general 
diversion and reconsignment rules published in I. C. C. 
No. or subsequent issue, will apply. 


Rules and charges governing the diversion or reconsign- 
ment of coal and coke. 

(To govern in the territory north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi, including Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia). 


$2 per car. 


$5 per car. 





Application 


Coal, except Lake Cargo and Tidewater Coal, Boulets or 
Briquets, or Coke (except Petroleum Coke) in carloads, may 
be diverted or reconsigned on this Company’s lines, subject 
to the following rules, regulations and charges. 

If request is made for diversion or reconsignment this 
company will make diligent effort to locate the shipment and 
effect diversion or reconsignment, but will not be responsible 
for failure to effect the diversion or reconsignment desired 
unless such failure is due to the negligence of its employees. 


Definition 


For the purpose of applying these rules, the term “Diver- 
sion” or “Reconsignment” means: 

(a) A change in the name of the consignee. 

(b) A change in the name of consignor (See Rule 6). 

(c) A change in destination (See Rule 5). 

(d) A change in route at the request of consignor, con- 
signee or owner. 
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(e) Any other instructions given by consignor, consignee, 
or owner necessary to effect delivery which requires a change 
in billing or an additional movement of the car, or both (See 
section b of exceptions.) 


Conditions 


(a) Orders for reconsignments or diversion will not be 
accepted under these rules at or to a station or to a point of 
delivery against which an embargo is in force. 

(b) Request for diversion or reconsignment must be 
made or confirmed in writing, and be accompanied by satis- 
factory evidence of ownership. 

(c) Prepayment or guarantee of charges: All charges 
accruing under these rules must be paid or guaranteed to the 
satisfaction of the carrier by the person or persons request- 
ing the diversion or reconsignment. or reforwarding before 
shipments are forwarded. 


Exceptions 


No charge will be made: 

(a) For a single diversion or reconsignment if order for 
such diversion or reconsignment is received at initial billing 
point before car leaves the yard at such initial billing point, 
provided the change involves no extra movement of the car. 

(b) Where a car is placed for delivery at destination, 
and an order for the delivery of the contents thereof to other 
than the billed consignee is or has been presented to and ac- 
cepted by the agent of this company at destination, and no 
change is involved in billing records, nor additional move- 
ment of car required. 

(c) Where a change in route is made necessary by em- 
bargo placed against the billed destination or route thereto 
subsequent to acceptance of the shipment by carrier at point 
of origin. 

Rules and Charges 


Rule 1. Transfers and waybills covering shipments which 
have been diverted or reconsigned under these rules, should 
bear separate notation stating where and when the diversion 
or reconsignment was effected, and charges if any were made. 

Rule 2. Freight rate applicable: These rules and charges 
will apply whether shipments are handled at local rates, 
joint rates, or combination of intermediate rates. The 
through rate to be applied under these rules is the rate from 
point of origin via the diversion, reconsigning, or reforward- 
ing point to final destination in effect on date of shipment 
from point of origin. If the rate from original point of 
shipment to final destination is not applicable through the 
point at which the car is diverted, reconsigned or refor- 
warded, in connection with this line, the Tariff rates in 
effect to and from the diversion, reconsigning or reforward- 
ing point will apply, plus diversion or reconsigning charges. 

Rule 3. Demurrage and track storage rules: Shipments 
stopped, diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded under these 
rules will in addition be subject to demurrage and track 
storage charges lawfully in effect at point where stopping, 
diversion, reconsignment or reforwarding is accomplished. 

Rule 4. (a) Application: The rules published herein 
are applicable while the shipment is in possession of this 
company also when it has reached billed destination on this 
line and has been delivered to switching road for placement. 

(b) Switching charges additional: If diversion or re- 
consignment is made after arrival of car at billed destination 
and the car has been delivered to a connecting road, all 
switching charges of connecting road will be in addition to 
any other charge named herein. 

(c) Diversions or reconsignments beyond rails of this 
company: When shipment has been delivered to connecting 
line before diversion or reconsignment can be accomplished, 
request to divert or reconsign should be made direct to such 
connecting line, except as provided in section a of this rule. 

Rule 5. (a) Only one change in destination will be 
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permitted under these rules by this company, except as pro- 
vided in section b, and then’only provided the car has not 
had a previous change in destination after leaving the initial 
billing point. 

(b) If the consignor, consignee or owner requests a 
subsequent change necessitating movement of the car, the 
shipment will be treated as a reshipment from point of re- 
forwarding, and will be charged at the tariff rate therefrom, 
plus $5 per car. 

(c) If a car is stopped short of billed destination after 
it has had one diversion or reconsignment under these rules, 
charges will be made on basis of the tariff rates to and from 
the points at which the first diversion or reconsignment was 
accomplished plus five dollars ($5) per car in addition to 
the other diversion or reconsignments charges previously 
accrued. 

Rule 6. Change in name of consignor: The charge for 
a change in the name of consignor with no further change 
in billing instructions, will be $1.00 per car, except as pro- 
vided in section a of Exceptions. 

Rule 7. Diversion or reconsignment in transit: If a car 
is diverted or reconsigned in transit prior to arrival at orig- 
inal destination, or if the original destination is served by 
a terminal yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard, 
a charge of $2.00 per car will be made for the service. 

Rule 8. Stopping in transit: If a car is stopped for or- 
ders for the purpose of delivery or reconsignment or diver- 
sion or reforwarding prior to the arrival at original billed 
destination, or if such destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard, on request 
of consignor, consignee or owner, a charge of $2.00 per car 
will be made for such service and the point where the car 
is stopped will be considered the destination of the freight. 
If the car is subsequently forwarded from point at which 
held, the provisions of Rules 9, 10, 11 or 12, as the case may 
be, will also be applied. The service of stopping as pro- 
vided in this rule will not prevent one change of destination 
under the provisions of section ¢ of Rule 5. 

Rule 9. Changed at destination on orders given before 
arrival: If order for diversion or reconsignment is placed 
with local freight agent at billed destination, or other desig- 
nated officer, in time to permit instructions being given the 
yard employees prior to arrival at such billed destination, 
or if the original destination is served by a terminal yard, 
then prior to arrival at such terminal yard, a charge of $2.00 
per car will be made for such service. 

Rule 10. Diversion or reconsignment to points outside 
switching limits before placement: If a car is diverted, re- 
consigned or reforwarded on orders placed with local freight 
agent or other designated officer after arrival of car at orig- 
inal destination, but before placement for unloading, or if 
the original destination is served by a terminal yard, then 
after arrival at such term‘nal vard, a charge of $5.00 per 
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car will be made if car is diverted, reconsigned or refor- 
warded to a point outside of switching limits of original 
destination. 

Rule 11. Diversion or reconsignment to points within 
switching limits before placement: A single change in the 
name of consignee at destination and (or) a single change 
in or a single addition to the designation of his place of de- 
livery at destination will be allowed: 

(a) Without charge, if order is received in time to per- 
mit instructions to be given yard employees prior to arrival 
of car at destination, or if the destination is served by a 
terminal yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard. 

(b) At a charge of $2.00 per car if such orders are re- 
ceived in time to permit instructions to be given to yard 
employees within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival of car 
at destination, or if the destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival at 
such terminal yard. 

Except that on shipments of coal originally consigned to 
accredited terminal coal pool associations and ordered de- 
livered to final consignee within twenty-four (24) hours after 
arrival of car at terminal yard, there will be no charge. 

(To be published only by roads reaching such pool points. ) 

(c) A charge of $5.00 per car if such orders are received 
subsequent to twenty-four (24) hours after arrival of the 
car at destination, or if the destination is served by a ter- 
minal yard, then subsequent to twenty-four (24) hours after 
arrival at such terminal yard. 

Note.—In computing time, Sundays and legal holidays, 
(national, state and municipal) will be excluded. When a 
holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday will be ex- 
cluded. 

Rule 12. Diversion or reconsignment to points outsid: 
switching limits after placement: If a car has been placed 
for unloading at original destination and forwarded there- 
from without being unloaded to a point outside of the switch- 
ing limits, it will be subject to the published rates to and 
from the point of reshipment, plus five dollars ($5.00) per 
car reconsignment charge, except that in no case shall the 
total charge be less than the charge based on the through 
rate from point of origin to final destination, plus $5.00 per 
car reconsignment charge. 

Rule 13. Diversion or reconsignment to points within 
switching limits after placement: Cars that have been placed 
for unloading and which are subsequently reforwarded with- 
out being unloaded to a point within the switching limits of 
the billed destination will not be subject to diversion or re- 
consignment charge, but will be subject to the switching or 
local rate in addition to the rate from point of origin t 
billed destination. 

Note.—Where no switching tariff is in effect, the chargé 
will be ten cents a ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum five dollars 
a car. 
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The station of the Southern Railway at Sheffield, Ala., was 
destroyed by fire on the night of April 6; estimated loss $50,- 
000. Two men suspected of setting the fire have been arrested. 


Express companies, it is understood, are negotiating with the 
government on a plan by which instead of being taken over 
they will be allowed to consolidate and enter into a contract with 
the government. 


Garland P. Robinson, assistant chief inspector of loco- 
motives for the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
appointed assistant manager of the locomotive section of the 
Railroad Administration. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
it will make an investigation to determihe the proper limits of 
the first, second, third and fourth zones of standard time cre- 
ated by the Daylight Saving law. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie offers land 
free to persons who desire to cultivate it—more than 50,000 
acres in small parcels—along its lines.. Applications from 
employees will receive first consideration. 


The ten women train auditors who have been working on 
the trains of the St. Louis-San Francisco during the past six 
months are said to have found the work too hard, and the 
company intends to set them at work in some other depart- 
ment. 


Employees of the Chesapeake & Ohio have given to the 
Red Cross two army ambulances to be sent to France. The 
money for this gift, about $3,600, was contributed at various 
points on the company’s lines all the way from Old Point 
Comfort to Chicago. 


The senate committee on territories has announced that it 
will hold hearings on charges of mismanagement in the affairs 
of the Alaska Railroad before taking action on the nomination of 
Thomas Riggs, Jr., a member of the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission, as governor of Alaska. 


The Ann Arbor Railroad announces that it will resume car 
ferry service between Frankfort, Mich., and Menominee, 
Mich., and Marinette, Wis., on April 15. Connecting lines are 
requested to supplement their tariffs immediately as provided 
for by Rule 12, I..C. C. Tariff Circular No. 18A. 


A. H. Smith, regional director, has issued an order to the 
presidents of the eastern railroads calling for advice as to 
the amount of their payments in 1917 for subscriptions to 
magazines and periodicals for distribution to officers and 
employees, showing the names of the publications, to whom 
furnished, and total cost. 


At the request of the director general, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has addressed a circular to the presidents 
of Class 1 carriers, asking them to furnish promptly informa- 
tion as to the deposit balances and cash on hand as of March 
31, together with the amount of interest and dividend maturi- 
ties on April 1 which were to be paid out of the balances re- 
ported as of March 31. 


The railroad engineers in France are to be armed. In 
recognition of the excellent showing made by American 
railroad engineer troops in the battle of Cambrai and in 
recent engagements in Picardy, the War department has an- 
nounced that special and auxiliary units of the army here- 
after are to be armed. The railroad engineer units will be 
provided with rifles on the basis of 20 per cent of their en- 
listed personnel. 


At Brunswick, Ga., the three principal railroads have con- 
solidated both passenger and freight stations. The large 
freight houses of the Southern Railway are to be abandoned. 
The freight station of the Atlantic Coast Line will be used 
exclusively for outbound freight, and that of the Atlanta, 
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Birmingham & Atlantic for inbound. The three roads will 
use the passenger station of the Atlantic Coast Line; and that 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic will be abandoned. 
T. J. Wright, general agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed general agent of all three lines. A similar con- 
solidation has been made at Waycross, Ga. 


Representative Esch, of Wisconsin, has introduced in Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 11243, to amend section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, (the Panama Canal act), in accordance with 
the recommendations made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its annual report, to authorize the Commission to 
permit continuance of the railroad ownership, control or 
operation of water lines when the commission finds that the 
discontinuance of such service will be of substantial dis- 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people 
and localities affected. As the law now stands the commis- 
sion, before authorizing the continuance of such control, must 
find that it will not reduce competition. 


A fine of $8,420 was ordered by a jury in the county court 
at Lexington, Ky., April 4, as a penalty to be paid by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad for maintaining a common 
nuisance; this was the result of a trial of the road for allowing 
its trains to be run through the town of Sheperdsville at 
uncontrollable speed. It appears that there is no statute 
under which a satisfactory prosecution of the road could be 
made, and this suit was brought under common law procedure. 
The case against Engineman Wolfenberger, who was the run- 
ner of the express train which caused the Shepherdsville 
collision, was continued until the August term of the court, as 
some of the witnesses could not be brought into court at this 
time. The charge against Wolfenberger is involuntary man- 
slaughter. The suit against the road was heard before Judge 
McCandless, and a motion for a new trial has been made. 
Acting on instructions by the judge, the jury dismissed the 
indictments against officers of the company. 


Purchases of bituminous coal for the railroads, according to 
an announcement made at Washington this week, are to be 
managed exclusively through the office of the director gen- 
eral, at Washington, in co-operation with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and with Bernard Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. How soon action will be taken is a question 
which, however, is left in the dark, as a difference of opinion 
is said to have arisen as to what prices should be paid. It is 
understood that when, recently, a number of railroads en- 
deavored to renew their coal contracts at prices lower than 
those now prescribed by the government, Dr. Garfield took 
the position that the regular government prices should be 
paid. John Skelton Williams, director of purchases for the 
Railroad Administration, is said to have asked the coal op- 
erators to make new contracts with the railroads on the basis 
of about ten cents a ton above the cost of production. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


At the monthly meeting of the Western Railway Club, which 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on April 15, C. A. 
Greenough of the Baldwin Locomotive Works will present a 
paper on “Economy in Maintenance and Operation of Loco- 
motives.” 


New York “Return-Loads Bureau” 


The Merchants’ Association of New York city is to estab- 
lish a bureau for the benefit of long distance automobile 
truckmen and the merchants and manufacturers for whom 
they carry freight. Following the example which has been 
successfully carried out at Hartford and some other places, 
the bureau will provide telephone facilities so that a truckman 
bringing a load to New York can, with the least loss of time, 
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learn where he can find a load back to his starting point. The 
bureau will be simply a means of communication; it will have 
nothing to do with prices for transportation, and will not be 
liable either to truck owners or to merchants for safety of 
goods, insurance or anything else. 


Car 302 


The headquarters of the government railroad administration 
for the next couple of weeks will be in Car No. 302, in which 
Director General McAdoo is touring the country speaking on 
behalf of the Third Liberty Loan. Mr. McAdoo will be kept in 
constant touch by wire with the general headquarters in Wash- 
ington, the car being fitted up as an office. 


Webb Bill Passed 


The Webb export trade bill, permitting American exporters 
to form combinations for the purpose of extending their 
foreign commerce, has finally been passed by both househ of 
Congress and was sent to the President on April 5. Export 
associations are made subject to the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which is given power to prosecute 
those guilty of unfair practices. 


$2,500,000 in First Three Days 


Although the Liberty Loan campaign inaugurated by the west- 
ern regional directors’ committee was not yet in full swing, in 
the first three days of the campaign seven roads reported sub- 
scriptions for $2,500,000, or an average of 85 dollars per em- 
ployee. There are approximately 800,000 railroad employees in 
the western regional district. If this subscription average keeps 
up, the total for the western lines should reach close to $70,- 
000,000. 


Conferences on Railroad Compensation 


The proposed standard form of contract for the compensation 
to be paid by the government to the railways is still the subject 
of numerous conferences between the lawyers representing the 
railroad companies and the representatives of the legal department 
of the Railroad Administration. Last week the conferences were 
on the proposed draft submitted by the railroad counsel. Begin- 
ning on Monday conferences have been held on another draft 
by Nathan Matthews, assistant to John Barton Payne, general 
counsel of the Railroad Administration. 


Railroad Administration Safety First Section 


H. W. Belnap, manager of the safety section, is perfecting his 
organization to supervise, correlate and organize the safety first 
work on all railroads utilizing the organizations already in exist- 
ence and calling on safety officers of various railroads to co- 
operate in a consulting capacity. Rufus F. Jarnigan, assistant 
to the general safety agent of the New York Central; C. M. 
Anderson, safety superintendent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, and Harry J. Bell, safety inspector of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, have been appointed supervisors of safety for 
eastern, southern and western regions. A questionnaire has been 
sent to all railroads to ascertain the extent of safety first work, 
and reports sent in by the roads are being studied. The principal 
safety first officers recently were called to Washington and held 
an all-day conference with Mr. Belnap. 


Questionnaire on Equipment Construction and Repair 


At the request of the Director General of Railroads the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has addressed to the rail- 
roads a questionnaire asking for complete detailed informa- 
tion relating to repairs to and construction of equipment. 
Roads are asked to report whether their present shop facili- 
ties permit, in addition to properly making all necessary re- 
pairs to the present equipment, the construction of new loco- 
motives, freight cars and passenger cars, whether they own 
or operate under subsidiary companies shops at which loco- 
motives or cars are built or repaired, together with the 
normal monthly capacity of such shops and the period for 
which the capacity is engaged on work now in hand or 
authorized. Information is also desired as to whether it has 
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been the practice to build any portion of the new equipment 
necessary to replace destroyed or retired locomotives or cars, 
the present monthly capacity of the shops for the construction 
of new equipment by classes, whether all necessary current 
repairs are made at company shops or by other railroads or 
at other than railroad shops. If such repairs have been made 
by other railroads during the past three years information is 
desired as to the terms under which the work was done. 
If they have been made by contractors information is re- 
quested as to the names of the contractors, the amount of 
work done and the detailed costs. If the repairs have been 
performed under express contracts complete information is 
asked regarding the contracts and in addition relating to 
prices of materials, labor costs, supervision of work per- 
formed, etc., which affect the aggregate costs of the work 
and will enable a comparison to be made with ordinary 
railroad shop operations, for the purpose of indicating 
economy on such repair work. Information is also asked as 
to repairs made at company shops for other railroads. 


Government Investigating Railroad Insurance 


Possibilities that the government may take over the business 
of insuring railroad property are seen in Circular No. 21, issued 
on April 8, by the Director General of Railroads, calling for in- 
formation, covering the past three years, as to the general prac- 
tice followed in the matter of insurance against loss or damage 
by fire both to railroad property and to other property in rail- 
road custody. Pending a decision on this question, carriers are 
ordered not to negotiate any contracts of fire insurance covering 
a longer period than has heretofore been customary, nor in any 
event covering a period of more than one year, without special 
authority. 


Extensive Use of Borrowed Locomotives 


The following table while not strictly up-to-date will give 
some idea of the extent to which the railways are using other 
than their own locomotives: : 


Number Number 
. of Locomo- U.S.A, of Locomo- U.S.A, 
Name tives borrowed Locomo- Name tives borrowed Locomo- 
of road from other roads_ tives of road from other roads _ tives 
ee 38 ge co S. ae 3. sii 
B. | Ee 12 es Virginian ......... 4 10 
ic a o> Oe 3... 11 . A 8) Se 11 os 
ak: OS : A eee 7 Hocking Valiey - 10 
oo, o. ee Sh ha. © 5 2 ee 2 2 
TR Tocscsviceces 3 as Mobile & Ohio. 2 
EE pst hc wie-ock os 27 25 ae ya ae 3 a 
= Se 8 ae 2 we SS | eee 1 10 
Grand Trunk ..... 3 eee 3 10 
a) eee 7 se ) 35 eae 18 
Long Island ...... 3 C. M. & St. Paul 5 
ee ee 2 eS eS 2 aa 5 
Y. C. Lines 2 cee) ae 6 - 
3. Oe me 3 ee Be Ma Bees, 1 10 
is Oe Mes tiacesees 12 15 i Se . ee 2 ea 
Penn. Lines West. 64 11 S. P.—P. Sys..... 11 
Penn. _ Ae 35 28 Tex. & Pac 3 
Wn Ae gm sce era 45 Union Pacific ..... 5 
ff 3 at See 12 acs -— - 
WORBIR nce 05 0359 199 


North Western’s Contributions to Men Abroad 


In a recent announcement to all officers and employees of 
the Chicago & North Western, R. H. Aishton, president, 
states that total contributions to the Christmas fund for the 
men of Company E, Thirteenth Engineers, made up of former 
North Western employees, amounted to $5,165. The cost 
of the Christmas presents forwarded to the men totaled 
$1,247. At the suggestion of the commanding officer of the 
company $1,005 additional was remitted to his credit to be 
used in buying extra kitchen equipment and to supplement 
the company mess. A more recent letter from him advises 
that a ballot has been taken of the men in the company 
and that a large majority voted favorably on the proposition 
that the balance of the money be placed to the credit of 
“Company Fund, Company E, Thirteenth Engineers, order 
of the Commanding Officer, and used to supplement the mess 
and in purchasing things not furnished by the Government.” 
In accord with that request the balance of the fund amount- 
ing to $2,913 has been remitted to the men. In conclusion, 
Mr. Aishton says, “I have received word as to the receipt 
of the articles sent them (Company E) at Christmas, ex- 
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pressing the great pleasure and comfort afforded to them by 
this Christmas remembrance, and I take pleasure in extend- 
ing to every subscriber of this fund on behalf of the men of 
Company E, thanks and appreciation.” 


New Quarters for the Railroad Administration 


The United States Railroad Administration expects to have 
more commodious office quarters by the fall of this year. The 
government has bought the Arlington building in Washing- 
ton, now under construction at the corner of H street and 
Vermont avenue, which will be used for the offices of a number 
of departments affiliated with the Treasury Department, and 
a considerable portion of the space is to be used for the Rail- 
road Administration. Director General McAdoo and his staff 
are now located temporarily in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission building, but the space available is insufficient for the 
rapidly growing organization. In his letter to the President, 
recommending the purchase of the building, Mr. McAdoo 
said that the administration is seriously hampered even now 
for want of space and that this condition will grow more 
acute each day. 


Regulation of Damage Suits Against Railroads 


Director General McAdoo has issued an order designed to put 
a stop to the practice, so frequently resorted to by damage suit 
lawyers, of bringing suits against carriers in distant places. The 
order sets forth that the railroad control law provides (Section 
10) “That carriers while under federal control shall be subject 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising 
under State or federal laws or at common law, except in so far 
as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act or with 
any order of the President. . . . But no process, mesne or final, 
shall be levied against any property under such federal control” ; 
and continues: 

“Whereas it appears that suits against the carriers for personal 
injuries and freight and damage claims, are being brought in 
States and jurisdictions remote from the place where plaintiffs 
reside or where the cause of action arose; the effect thereof being 
that men operating the trains engaged in hauling war materials, 
troops, munitions, or supplies, are required to leave their trains 
and attend court as witnesses, and travel sometimes for hundreds 
of miles from their work, necessitating absence from their trains 
for days and sometimes for a week or more; which practice is 
highly prejudicial to the just interests of the government and 
seriously interferes with the physical operation of the railroads; 
and the practice of suing in remote jurisdictions is not necessary 
for the protection of the rights or the just interests of plaintiffs— 

“It is therefore ordered, That all suits against carriers while 
under federal control must be brought in the county or district 
where the plaintiff resides, or in the county or district where the 
cause of action arose.” 


Circular on Relations with Labor 


Director General McAdoo has issued the following circular 
to all railroads: 

“My attention has been called to a report in reference to 
my General Order No. 8, in which it is stated that many 
officials of the railroads are filing strong protests with the 
Director General of Railroads because of the position he has 
taken in Official Order No. 8. 

“Tt is only just that I should say that I have not received 
any protests from railroad officials because of Order No. 8. 

“T feel that it is most important in this new era of railroad- 
ing in America that railroad officials and railroad employees 
shall not live any longer in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust. I earnestly ‘desire to see them brought together 
upon a plane of mutual understanding and helpfulness because 
I believe that it is to the interest of both that this shall be 
accomplished and because I know that it will promote the 
efficient and safe operation of the railroads, and, more than 
all, that it will help the country immeasurably in this time 
of national peril. In my Order No. 8 I emphasized my desire 
that the old enmities of the past should be obliterated and 
that the common peril now confronting America should make 
friends and comrades of us all. 

“I deeply appreciate the assurances of loyalty and patriotic 
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support I have been receiving from railroad employees con- 

nected with all kinds of railroad work since the government 

took possession and control of the railroads. With the spirit 

of high purpose animating us all, from the humblest to the 

highest, I know that we can do a mighty work for America, 

and that we can win this war for liberty and democracy. 
“Please bulletin this circular.” 


States Asked to Tax Roads Lightly 


Director General McAdoo has addressed a letter to the 
governors of all the states, asking them to see that the tax 
burden on the railroads be made as light as consistent with 
the necessities of the states and their sub-divisions. He also 
made a plea for economy in state and local public expendi- 
tures requiring new capital. An effort was made to secure 
a provision in the railroad control bill prohibiting an increase 
of taxation during the period of federal control, but it was 
defeated in Congress. “Heretofore,” wrote the director 
general, “railroad taxes have been paid entirely by the pri- 
vate owners of the railroads, but now these taxes will be 
paid by the government. * * * Manifestly in such circum- 
stances the imposition of unnecessary state and local taxation 
on the railroads will be a distinct impediment to the carrying 
on of the war and an added burden upon the government.” 


Asks L. & N. Men to Be Good Soldiers 


In an open letter to officers and employees of the Louisville 
& Nashville under date of March 29, Milton H. Smith, presi- 
dent, points to the importance of the railroads as carriers of 
troops and supplies during the war, and urges every employee 
to serve the government as loyally and as efficiently as he 


did the company under former conditions. The letter reads 


in part as follows: 


“The property of this company will belong to the government as lessee 
P and every dolla1 now received or expended is the government’s 
money. But with the property there passed as an asset of equal value the 
efficiency of an army of trained railroad men, Accordingly, the old organ- 
ization of our company—its officials and employees—now constitutes a gov- 
ernmental agency engaged for the time being in the operation of this 
particular railroad system, but entirely subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the director general or his duly constituted representatives, 

“Necessarily, things will not be as they were. Mistakes, too, may occur 
as heretofore; but let there be no adverse criticism or disloyal spirit. If 
you have any suggestion which, in your opinion, will improve the service, 
tell it to your superior officer, who will report it to this department. If 
meritorious it will be brought to the attention of the regional director. The 
government will doubtless effect combinations of positions and adopt other 
methods of consolidation and retrenchment, which may necessitate dispensing 
with the services of some persons now in the company’s employ. Regretable 
as this would be, it should be accepted as one of the exigencies of the war, 
for the winning of which each one of us must make whatever sacrifice is 
required. 

“My chief pride in administering the affairs of this company in the past 
has been the splendid loyalty and efficiency of its officials and employees. 
It is still my earnest desire that, in this new relation, you maintain these 
distinctive characteristics to the highest degree. The one great 
necessity that stands out pre-eminent above all others at home is an adequate 
transportation system. In undertaking itself to supply this the government 
kas entered upon a huge experiment, the success of which is of vital im- 
portance, It must succeed, but it can Jo so only by the complete co-opera- 
tion, absolute loyalty and devoted service of you and of men like you.” 


“Exceptional Fictional Instruction” 


Must the railway folder go? The director of railways has. 
ordered that “folders must be purely informative and contain 
no advertising of luxurious trains, claims of superior service 
or extraneous matter of any description.” Thus another of 
the works of peace feels the blight of the war. The railway 
folder was a characteristic and highly developed expression of 
American literary genius. It was in the best sense educa- 
tional as well. Many persons learned most of what they knew 
of American geography from a rapt perusal of folders while 
traveling or waiting for trains, and it was possible from a 
judicions selection of them to gain a liberal education in pic- 
torial art and literature and American history as well as ex- 
ceptional fictional instruction. It is to be hoped that their 
educational uses will save them from complete denaturing. 
Railway folders have contributed too much to the gayety of 
travel and the increase of popular intelligence to be sacrificed 
to anything but the most urgent of economies.—New York 


W orld. 
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Dictator General on Relations with Labor 


Director General McAdoo has given out the following let- 
ter written by him on April 2 to President Wharton of the 
Railway Employees Department of the American Federation 
of Labor: 

“My attention has been called to a circular sent out by you 
* * * in which it is stated that ‘it has come to our knowl- 
edge that many officials of the railroads are filing strong pro- 
tests with the director general of railroads because of the po- 
sition he has taken in Official Order No. 8. 

“It is only just that I should tell you that I have not re- 
ceived a single protest from any railroad official because of 
Order No. 8. I should be glad if you would let your member- 
ship know that this is true. 

“I feel that it is most important in this new era of ‘rail- 
roading’ in America that railroad officials and railroad em- 
ployees shall not live any longer in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust. I earnestly desire to see them brought together 
upon a plane of mutual understanding and helpfulness, because 
I believe that it is to the interest of both that this shall be 
accomplished and because I know that it will promote the 
efficient and safe operation of the railroads, and, more than all, 
that it will help the country immeasurably in this time of 
national peril. You will recall that in my Order No. 8 I em- 
phasized my desire that the old enmities of the past should be 
obliterated and that the common peril now confronting 
America should make friends and comrades of us all. 

“T need not tell you how deeply I appreciate the assurances 
of loyalty and patriotic support I have been receiving from 
railroad employees connected with all kinds of railroad work 
since the government took possession and control of the rail- 
roads. With the spirit of high purpose animating us all, from 
the humblest to the highest, I know that we can do a mighty 
work for America, and that we can win this war for liberty 
and democracy. 

“Will you now be good enough to circulate this letter 
among all the members of your organization? I shall also 
direct the officers of the railroads to put it on the bulletin 
boards of their respective systems.” 


The I. C. C. and the Overman Bill 


Possibility of the exercise by the President of the powers 
conferred by the Overman bill to destroy the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was discussed in the Senate during the 
debate on the bill on April 3 and 4. The bill would authorize 
the President to co-ordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, 
agencies and offices in the interest of economy in the more 
efficient concentration of the government by making a redis- 
tribution of their functions. Provision is made that the act 
shall remain in force only during the continuance of the war 
and for a year after its termination. Senator Cummins de- 
clared that under this bill the President could transfer ail the 
powers and functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or to any officer, agency or department of the govern- 
ment; and that he might transfer the functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the valuation of railroad prop- 
erty to any person he might select for that purpose. It was 
intimated during the debate that since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the provisions of the railroad control 
law was specifically given final authority in rate-making mat- 
ters, the President might desire to have the power over the 
commission which the bill would provide. Senator Cummins 
had introduced an amendment to confine the possible reor- 
ganization under the bill to the executive departments, with 
the exception of the department of justice, but it had been 
voted down in the committee, as had an amendment proposed 
by Senator Reed of Missouri, specifically excluding the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Senator Overman, who defend- 
ed the bill, insisted it was necessary to give the President the 
power to take such action as necessary during the war, al- 
though he would not say that it would be necessary for the 
purposes of the war to interfere with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He declared that in the railroad bill Congress 
has given the President much greater powers than it is pro- 
posed to give him in this bill, but so far as the valuation is 
concerned, he said that $12,000,000 had been wasted. Senator 
Reed insisted that no reason had been offered for granting 
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the President the power to transfer the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to some individual, and referred 
to the significance of the fact that members of the committee 
had voted against an amendment specifically intended to ex- 
clude the Interstate Commerce Commission from the opera- 
tion of the bill. Senator Lewis of Illinois declared that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had reached the end of its 
usefulness when the government took over the railroads, and 
that in many instances the commission might be an obstruc- 
tion which would defeat the very object of the law putting the 
railroads in the hands of the President. 

“T wish to express my concurrence in the view of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota,” he said, “that the privilege that remains 
in the hands of the President under the bill presented by the 
Senator from North Carolina should not be interfered with 
by any power previously granted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 


International Railway General Foremen’s Association 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the International 
Railway General Foremen’s Association it was decided to post- 
pone the annual convention for 1918. This action was taken in 
consideration of the great demand for locomotives and cars and 
the need under present conditions of constant and increased su- 
pervision in the railroad shops. In order to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the annual publications of the society, it was decided 
to compile and publish a year book. Five questions have been 
submitted to the members, each of whom is requested to express 
his opinion or give his experience on each question in writing 
to the secretary. 


Foreign Trade Convention Next Week 


One of the interesting facts in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the Fifth National Foreign Trade Convention, which will 
be held at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18, 19 and 
20, will he the further organization this year of the group ses- 
sions idea, with a view to having as many subjects handled by 
the case method as possible. By this group session method it is 
planned to make further use of the practical and personal ex- 
perience of participants in foreign trade, and also to interest a 
larger number of the smaller manufacturers in the opportunity 
for foreign trade. 

Another special feature in connection with the convention this 
year will be the greater use of the volunteer trade advisers and 
of the government representatives. There will be a special com- 
mittee in charge of the work of the government and volunteer 
trade advisers, who will be available for consultation during the 
period of the convention. 

The theme of the convention is “The Part of Foreign Trade in 
Winning the War,” and the program as announced gives many 
speakers of national prominence, including: James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation; Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board; Fred I. 
Kent, of the Bankers Trust Company, New York; J. J. Donovan, 
of the Blodel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; E. -\. 
S. Clarke, president, Lackawanna Steel Company; C. A. Hinsch, 
president of the American Bankers Association; A. C. Bedford, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; M. E. Farr, president, 
American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland; George H. Charls, 
American Rolling Mills, of Middletown, Ohio; John Clausen, 
of the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco; George H. 
Smith, president of the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation; J. K. Armsby, president, California Packing Corpora- 
tion; W. D. Wheelwright, president, Pacific Export Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore.; Frederick J. Koster, president, Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast; J. Louis 
Schaefer, of W. R. Grace & Co.; W. E. Tarlton, of the Brown 
Shoe Company of St. Louis; Percival Farquhar, president of 
the Brazil Railways Company; Thomas L. Chadbourne, counselor 
to the War Trade Board; Burwell] S. Cutler, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, and F. W. Tausig, chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Merchants and manufacturers who are desirous of receiving 
invitations to attend the convention at Cincinnati are requested 
to send their names and addresses to O. K. Davis, secretary, 
National Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, New York 
City. 
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The eighteen passenger and freight agents of American rail- 
ways having offices in Toronto have called in their traveling 
agents; it is expected that shortly their offices will be closed. 


Complying with the order of the director general of rail- 
roads, calling for the discontinuance of outside traffic agencies, 
the Texas & Pacific and the International & Great Northern 
have closed all offices off their lines. 


The Long Island Railroad has announced that freight in 
less than carload lots will be received on only three days a 
week. This rule applies at all of the company’s stations, the 
days for receiving at different stations being announced in 
circulars to all interested. Where a shipping day falls on a 
legal holiday freight will be accepted on the day preceding. 


The Fuel Administration officials are again complaining of a 
shortage of cars, although the Geological Survey reports show 
an increase in production compared with last year since the early 
part of February, and an almost steady increase since January 
19. In the week ended March 23, the percentage of full time 
output lost on account of car shortage was 20.6, which is no 
greater than it has been for a long time. 


The car service section of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration has issued a bulletin to all railroads calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that the situation in the Southeast with respect 
to ventilated and refrigerator cars for the transportation of the 
early perishable crops is fast becoming acute and that energetic 
measures must be taken in order to keep up the supply of suitable 
cars. The necessity for returning promptly the cars owned by 
roads in that territory is strongly urged. 


The production of bituminous coal and lignite (including 
coal made into coke) in February, 1918, according to the bul- 
letin of the Geological Survey, is estimated at 42,438,000 net 
tons, an increase of 2,126,000 tons, or 5 per cent, compared 
with February, 1917. The production in the first two months 
of 1918 was, however, approximately 3,000,000 tons less than 
in the same months of 1917, because of the very low produc- 
tion in January, 1918, compared with the record month of 
January, 1917. The estimated average production per working 
day in February, 1918, was 1,783,000 net tons, compared with 
1,643,000 tons in January, 1918, and 1,753,000 net tons in 
February, 1917. The average daily production in February, 
1918, was slightly greater than the average for all 1917. 


General Travel Conditions 


In these days the traveler is jostled on every hand. Street 
cars seem everywhere filled to strap-hanging capacity; ele- 
vators are speeded to care for unusual numbers; automobiles, 
public and private, rush through crowded streets in increas- 
ing volume; sidewalks seem to have rush-hour crowds at all 
hours of the day; stores are filled with bargain counter pat- 
ronage; theatres offer standing room only to late comers; 
railway coaches and Pullmans often have no space for belated 
passengers. Such is the traveler’s barometer of the speed to 
which our national life has attained. 

No doubt we are, as a people, going the pace that exhausts 
if it does not kill, but luckily, the usual vacation season, with 
its customary temptations to leisure, will be upon us soon, 
and in the meantime our social and economic life has been in 
large measure readjusted to the new conditions which the 
war has thrust upon us. The new grooves are being worn to 
a point where some sense of stability is acquired, and we shall 
dare to relax and accept the opportunity for necessary respite. 
The interest of the transportation world is naturally centered 
upon the development of the railroads under government 
control. The public has evinced not only a lively but a sym- 
pathetic and helpful interest in the government’s work. 
The government has moved with skill and rare good judg- 
ment, carrying with it the confidence and the loyal support of 
the railway officials and employees and of the traveling public. 
—American Express Co.’s Travel Bulletin. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The application proposes increases in the present rates on 
lumber to Omaha, South Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., Council Bluffs 
and Des Moines, Iowa, and to certain intermediate points. 


The commission has issued an amended order outlining the 
procedure to be followed in filing fifteenth section applica- 
tions for permission to file tariffs containing increased rates. 


The Commission has further postponed its order in the re- 
consignment case from April 1 to May 1 on account of the 
inability of the carriers to get their tariffs ready for filing. 


Fifteenth Section Application No. 4829, filed by F. A. Leland 
in behalf of Southwestern Lines for authority to make increases 
in rates on lumber in order that petitioners may comply with 
the order of the commission in Docket No. 8301, has by direction 
of the commission been assigned to the formal docket under 
Docket No. 10121. 


Fifteenth Section applications filed by the Michigan Central for 
authority to file increased switching charges at Detroit, Mich., 
and to establish a charge of 25 cents per 100 Ib. on 1. c. 1. ship- 
ments of freight between stations in the Detroit, Mich., switching 
district have been consolidated and assigned to the formal docket 
under Docket No. 10116. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has filed applications with the 
Commission for permission to cancel its special-train ex- 
cursion fares from Philadelphia and Camden to Atlantic City, 
Egg Harbor and Ocean City, N. J., also its special one day 
excursion fares from New York to Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Point Pleasant or Sea Girt, N. J., also to cancel the 
week-end roundtrip excursion rates of $1.50 between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. 


The Pennsylvania has also filed an application for permis- 
sion to file a tariff establishing an excess train fare of 5 
cents, to be retained by the railroad, in addition to the usual 
one-way ticket fare, for passengers boarding trains without 
valid tickets or equivalents, in lieu of the present charge of 
10 cents in addition to the regular tariff fare, which is re- 
deemable on presentation of the excess check. The pro- 
posed excess fare would not be collected from stations 
where tickets could not be bought. 


Court News 


Twenty-eight Hour Law 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that, under 
the Twenty-eight Hour Law, a railroad company which, know- 
ing that its lines were congested and delays were imminent, took 
a chance when the margin of safety was small, in attempting 
to transport cattle through to their destination without unloading 
and feeding, must, the animals having been confined beyond the 
prescribed time before they reached the destination, be deemed 
to have knowingly and wilfully violated the act, and so was 
liable for the penalty—P. & R. v. United States, 247 Fed., 466. 
Decided January 16, 1918. 


Conductor’s Power to Arrest 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds in an 
action against a railroad for false arrest that a conductor, as 
a conservator of the peace, has authority under the West 
Virginia statute to arrest without a warrant and eject from a 
car conveying passengers any person who in his presence and 
the presence of passengers contends with angry words to the 
disturbance of the public peace and tranquility; and an in- 
struction telling the jury a conductor has no such right is 
erroneous. The passenger arrested had twice attempted to 
force his way into a coach while the vestibule, platform and 
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steps were occupied by passengers in the act of alighting, and 
on being detained by the conductor used the abusive language 
which led to his arrest. Judgment for the plaintiff was re- 
versed.—Marcuchi v. Norfolk & Western (W. Va.), 94 S. E., 
979. Decided January 29, 1918. 


Loss of Valuables in Dining Car— 
Contributory Negligence 


In an action to recover for jewelry left in a dining car the 
plaintiff claimed that she put the jewelry, of the value of about 
$1,500, in a handkerchief and tied up the handkerchief, and while 
in the dining car put the package on the dining table. She 
previously had it in a mesh bag, but had taken it out, apparently 
to use the handkerchief, although it contained the diamonds. 
She swore that when she left the dining table she left the 
handkerchief, with the diamonds in it, on the table, having 
thrown. her napkin over it without noticing it. In about 20 
minutes she discovered her loss and came back. She claimed 
to have shown that no one else could have come near this table, 
or taken these diamonds, except the defendant’s servants, and 
therefore theft was shown on their part; and that, as well as 
the defendant’s negligence, was the basis of a verdict and judg- 
ment in her favor. This has been reversed and a new trial 
granted by the New York Appellate Division for the following 
reason: “There is no sufficient proof of theft. No man is 
presumed to have committed a crime—the presumption is other- 
wise. Even if there be some evidence of the defendant’s negli- 
gence, it is very slight, and I doubt if there be enough here to 
charge defendant with the loss of the diamonds. It is not at 
all impossible that she may have taken the handkerchief back 
with her into the other car and lost it on the way, or dropped 
it, or that the handkerchief may have been taken by the woman 
companion, even after she got back into the other car. The 
plaintiff’s only cause of action here is for negligence, and I am 
unable to see why the contributory negligence of the plaintiff 
is not a complete defense; if not so as matter of law, certainly 
shown by the great weight of evidence. The jury might say 
that it was contributory negligence on her part to place a hand- 
kerchief containing $1,500 worth of jewelry on the table and 
leave it in the dining room upon returning therefrom.”—Barden 
v. New York Central, 168 N. Y. Supp., 742. Decided January 
18, 1918. 


Hours of Service Act: Effect of War 


In an action under section 2 of the Hours of Service Act 
it appeared that enginemen and firemen employed on pushing 
engines, had much unoccupied time, and the plan was adopted 
of relieving them entirely, between trains, from all work or 
care of their engines. Though subject to call they were given 
opportunity to recuperate in rest houses, and in some places 
were allowed, though subject to call, to go to lodgings and 
elsewhere. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, held 
that, though the Hours of Service Act is remedial and for 
the benefit of travelers, yet, in view of the adoption of the 
plan while the United States was engaged in the prosecution 
of a war, making great demands upon its railroads, and of the 
fact that the crews of the pushing engines were relieved 
of all duties while awaiting other trains, it cannot, as a matter 
of law be declared that the defendant violated the act, al- 
though such employees, if the rest periods during which 
they received pay and were subject to call be counted, worked 
more than 16 consecutive hours a day; but that question can 
only be determined -by consideration whether the periods off 
were restful. As the act declares that it shall be the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce its pro- 
visions, and all powers granted to the commission are ex- 
tended to it in the execution of such act, it was said that the 
commission should promulgate a practical working scheme for 
compliance with the act, instead of leaving railroad companies 
to determine at their peril whether their plan violates the act; 
and such procedure should be followed in preference to pros- 
ecutions under the act; this being particularly true where, as 
a war measure, a railroad company is attempting to operate 
at maximum capacity. Judgment against the railroad was 
reversed and the cause remanded for further proceedings.— 
Pennsylvania v. United States, 246 Fed. 881. Decided De- 
cember 19, 1917. 
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Railway supplymen will be particularly interested in the fol- 
lowing articles in this week’s issue: 

Standard Locomotives Will Mean a Waste of Material, 
page 959. 

Express Your Views on Standardization, page 959. 

George A. Post and the Railway Business Association, 
page 960. 

Two Great Industries—An Analogy, page 961. 

Railway Business Association Discusses Problems, page 963. 

Railroad Administration’s Motive Power Problems, page 
965. 

Our Foreign Trade in Railway Supplies, page 983. 


Government Cars and Locomotives 


The placing of contracts for government cars is being some- 
what delayed by conferences with the War Industries Board as 
to the possibility of using steel and lumber which may be needed 
for ship building. The War Industries Board has the determina- 
tion of priority on such matters. The question of prices for cars 
is also still under consideration between the builders and the 
division of purchases. 

It was expected that contracts for approximately 100,000 freight 
cars, to be ordered by the Railroad Administration from the 
standard specifications which have been described in these 
columns, might be placed by the end of this week, but there have 
been some delays incident to the negotiations as to prices between 
the car builders and the Division of Purchases, which apparently 
is making an effort to drive a close bargain, and to the confer- 
ences which have been held with the War Industries Board re- 
garding the procurement of the steel and other materials. The 
War Industries Board has charge of the co-ordination of the 
demands of various departments of the. government for raw 
materials and the requirements of lumber and steel for the cars 
must be considered in connection with the requirements of ma- 
terials for shipbuilding, as 100,000 cars would require approxi- 
mately 575,000 tons of steel plates alone, to say nothing of the 
shapes, bars, etc. 

Tentative prices were submitted by the car builders, and a 
meeting to consider them was held between the builders and John 
Skelton Williams, director of the Division of Purchases, last 
week. Another meeting was held on Tuesday of this week at the 
call of Mr. Williams, who, it is understood, made numerous in- 
quiries as to the profits and cost of the various companies. 

A conference with the manufacturers of car specialties is ex- 
pected to be held at an early date at which they will be asked to 
submit figures as to their costs. At a similar meeting held last 
week with the manufacturers of locomotive specialties at the call 
of the central purchasing committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, they were asked to pool their patents and allow various 
plants to turn out patented devices without royalties. This idea 
aroused considerable opposition at the meeting and information 
was asked as to whether the suggestion came in the form of a 
request or whether it represented a definite policy. A final 
answer to the question was not forthcoming and it is understood 
that the matter has not yet been definitely determined, but it is 
said that Mr. Williams expects to take advantage of the fact that 
the government is now practically the sole purchaser to depress 
prices to a minimum—6 per cent above cost has been suggested. 
Some manufacturers have raised the point that they are under 
contractual obligations to pay royalties to the inventor, while 
others own their own patents and make no calculation for any 
royalty except as is represented by a return on their capitalization. 

Whether the purpose of the Administration extends to cases 
where the manufacturer is under contract to pay royalties or 
whether it contemplates merely a plan by which the owners of 
patents would be required to permit their devices to be manu- 
factured in a number of plants without the payment of royalties, 
has not been announced, but it is believed that the first example 
was not taken into consideration. The various builders of cars 
and locomotives submitting their bids were asked to state their 
profits fer the last year, the previous year and the most profitable 
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year in their business, and other detailed costs as separated be- 
tween material, labor and general expenses, together with a state- 
ment of the profit desired. They were also asked to express their 
attitude in case the government should furnish all materials. 
Later in the week the builders were asked to submit bids on 50- 
ton all-steel box cars in addition to the cars for which specifica- 
tions had already been issued and bids will be asked later on 
refrigerator, flat, and general service cars. 

The car builders were in session with Mr. Williams late Tues- 
day evening and adjourned to meet again Monday. The de- 
mands of the shipping board for priority in the use of steel may 
bring about a decision to decrease the number of steel cars and 
to use wood instead. 


Locomotives 


Tue Nevapa NortHeERN is inquiring for a number of Consoli- 
dation locomotives. 


Tue Paris, Lyons & MEDITERRANEAN has ordered 100 Mikado 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Centrat Rartway or Brazit has ordered from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company three Consolidation locomotives, weigh- 
ing 165,000 lb.; one mallet (0-8-8-0) type locomotive, weighing 
280,000 Ib., and two Consolidation locomotives, weighing 167,000 
Ib. All these locomotives will be equipped with superheaters. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Deraware & Hupson is inquiring for 50 steel caboose 
underframes. 

Tue Finxpine Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss., is inquiring 
for 5 tank cars. 


Tue AMERICAN Brince Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring 
for 108 50-ton trucks. 


THe AcME PETROLEUM 
for 25 to 50 tank cars. 


Company, Tulsa, Okla., is inquiring 


Tue ANaAconpA CoprerR Mininc Company, New York, is in- 
quiring for 3 90-ton ore cars. 


Tue AMERICAN NitroceN Propuct Company, Seattle, Wash., 
is inquiring for 8 to 10 tank cars. 

Tre Great Western Contractinc Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., is inquiring for 100 to 200 tank cars. 


Tue Houston Ramway Car Company, Houston, Tex., is in- 
quiring for 25 to 50, 50-ton, 8,000-gal. tank cars. 


Tue New Orveans InpustrraL ALtcono: Company, New Or- 
leans, La., is inquiring for 18 40-ton 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


Tue Hazer Atias Grass COMPANY, Washington, D. C., is 
inquiring for 3 to 4 8,000 to 10,000-gal. steel underframe tank 
cars. 


Tue Evans-Tuwine Rerininc Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has ordered 50 8,000-gal. capacity, 40-ton tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Signaling 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company a Saxby & Farmer interlocking, 48 levers, 
for Outville, Ohio. 


* Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company a Saxby & Farmer inter- 
locking, 16 levers, for Floyd, Mo. 


Tue PennsyLvanta Lines West will have a new interlocking 
at Smithville, Ohio, 32 levers; Saxby & Farmer machine, fur- 
nished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Tue Centra or Georcia has completed the 9 miles of auto- 
matic signaling Hapeville to Atlanta, reported three months 
ago as under construction; and now has under construction 
3 miles between Cuthbert, Ga., and Cuthbert Junction, single 
track. and one mile from Macon, Ga., to Macon Junction, 
double track. 
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Frank O. Bolton, chief inspector for Robert W. Hunt & 
Co., at the Edgar Thomson Steel -Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died in that city on April 1. He had been connected with 
Hunt & Co. for over 17 years. 


D. B. Clark, who was formerly superintendent of the shell 
department at the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
at Erie, Pa., is now general superintendent of the Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, New York. This Arsenal is the largest 
and oldest Arsenal in the United States and Mr. Clark has 
charge of the entire production of this plant. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company announces that after 
April 1, its Youngstown, O., office will be located at 520 
Market street. The same company has also found it neces- 
sary, owing to increased business on the Pacific coast, to 
open new offices at Tacoma, Wash. The office will be located 
at 1015 A street and will carry a complete stock of Johns 
Manville products. 


The rapid expansion of the business done by the W. J. 
Crouch Company, steel exporters, of 253 Broadway, New 
York, has necessitated the company’s taking larger and better 
equipped quarters than those now occupied. It has leased 
for a period of years, the whole of the fifteenth floor at 68 
William street, corner of Cedar street, where it will be 
located as and from April 29. 


The Abell-Howe Company, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has been appointed representative of the Standard 
Malleable Iron Company, Muskegon, Mich., for the sale of 
malleable castings through its several offices located 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New York. The com- 
pany has also been appointed representative of the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., builders of electric over- 
head traveling cranes, electric hoists and foundry equipment, 
tor the sale of these products in the territory tributary to. 
Chicago. 


Carnegie Steel Company Changes 


Effective as of April 1, 1918, Colonel Henry P. Bope has re- 
signed his position as vice-president and general manager of 
sales with Carnegie Steel Company to devote his time to private 
interests. 

Colonel Bope was born and educated at Lancaster, Ohio, and 
devoted himself at first to stenographic reporting in the Ohio 
legislature. In November, 1879, he became connected with 
Carnegie Brothers & Co. and has remained continuously in the 
sales work of that company and its successors up to the present 
time. His period of service has thus covered the wide expansion 
of the use of steel and the growth of great commercial and busi- 
ness Organizations, in all of which he has had a most active part. 
In addition to these commercial activities he has been active in 
the social life of the community. 

He. has been succeeded in his office with: Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany by William G. Clyde. Mr. Clyde was educated in the Penn- 
sylvania Military College, at Chester, Pa. He first entered the 
employ of Ryan & McDonald, contractors of Baltimore, Md., was 
then associated with Robert Wetherill & Co., machinists and 
founders, and was later superintendent of the plate mills of the 
Wellman Steel & Iron Company, in Thurlow, Pa. His connec- 
tion with the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
dates from 1894 when he became superintendent of the plate mills 
of the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago. 

On the formation of the American Steel Hoop Company he 
became traveling salesman for that company in Chicago, and five 
months later was made manager of sales at Philadelphia where 
he remained until 1902, when, after the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the American Steel Hoop Company was 
merged with the Carnegie Steel Company. For the next three 
years Mr. Clyde was traveling salesman for the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Cleveland. In September, 1905, he was made as- 
sistant general manager of sales at Pittsburgh in charge of the 
bureau of bars and hoops, which office he retained until his 
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present promotion. Mr. Clyde by the promotion has also become 
a member of the board of directors of the company. 

While Mr. Clyde belongs to the younger generation of steel 
makers, his experience in the actual manufacture of steel, his 
wide experience in sales work, grasp of details, indefatigable 
energy and strength of character indicate that he will be a 
petent factor in the commercial activities of Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and the steel industry. 

Charles L. Wood, long assistant to Mr. Clyde, has been pro- 
moted to be assistant general manager of sales in charge of the 
bureau of bars and hoops. Mr. Wood was born in Youngstown, 
Ohio, in the atmosphere of iron and steel manufacture. He was 
educated as a mining engineer at the Ohio State University and 
his first employment was with the Calumet Furnace Company, of 
Chicago, as chemist, followed by several years’ experience in the 
practice of mining engineering in Colorado and the West. 

Mr. Wood became associated with the American Steel Hoop 
Company on its formation, first in the order department. On the 
merger of the Hoop Company with Carnegie Steel Company his 
abilities caused his transfer to the sales department where, in the 
bureau of bars and hoops, he has long been Mr. Clyde’s most 
efficient assistant. His promotion, therefore, comes as a logical 
recognition of his large experience in the sale of bar mill pro- 
ducts and his wide acquaintance with their users. 


Trade Publications 


JourNaL Packxinc.—A new kind of car waste that is kept 
elastic and in contact with the journal, by means of interwoven 
brass spring wire, is described in a pamphlet issued by the 
Elastic Car Waste Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FreigHt Car AppLIANcEs.—The Wine Railway Appliance 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has recently issued three circulars 
describing devices manufactured by the company for use on 
freight cars, A-40 Square Shaft Hand Brakes; A-41, Ratchet 
Lever Hand Brakes and A-50 Drop Door and Hopper Door 
Mechanism. 


Mitiinc Cutters.—The “Stock List of Cutters,” issued by the 
Cleveland Milling Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the date of March 15, 1918, contains a list of the different kinds 
and sizes of milling cutters made by that company. Various 
kinds of angular cutters, end mills, slotting and concave cutters 
are also listed. 


Toot Hotpers.—Under the title of “How to Save Money on 
High Speed Steel,” the Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., 
has issued a pamphlet showing three kinds of tool holders which 
may be used to advantage with high speed tool bits made by 
drawing out pieces of high speed steel which would otherwise 
have been scrapped. 


Dynamic BaLance.—The Norton Grinding Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has issued “A Treatise on Dynamic Balance” which 
will be of interest to all who do not understand the difference 
between the standing and running balance of machine parts 
which revolve at a high speed. The need of a running balance 
and a special machine to test it is very evident. 


Heatinc AppLiances.—The Macleod Company, 213 East Pearl 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued Buckeye Catalogue E, de- 
scribing several appliances now manufactured by the company, 
which use crude oil in the heating of locomotive parts. These 
appliances include a Buckeye flood-light locomotive fire kindler, 
paint sprayer, locomotive tire heater and several kinds of fur- 
naces. The Buckeye oxy-acetylene welding outft is also illus- 
trated, 


Car InsuLaTion.—The Union Fibre Company, of Winona, 
Minn., has issued ‘a booklet, entitled “Insulation of Railway 
Equipment,” which takes up in considerable detail the insulation 
of refrigerator and other cars. The front of the booklet con- 
tains an interesting account of the beginning and evolution of the 
refrigerator car and a development of the theory of insulation. 
Further on a description is given of the manufacture of Linofelt, 
which is composed mostly of flax fibre and is a good insulator. 
The back of the booklet is devoted to the discussion of a series 
of actual tests, conducted in 1908 by several railroads, with a 
view to determining the best practice in refrigerator car con- 
struction. 
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AtcuHison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—W. D. Hines has resigned as 
chairman of the board of directors. Carl R. Gray has also re- 
signed as director. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKee & Sr. Paut.—-For the third time since the 
first of the year, the directors have voted to defer action on 
the regular common and preferred stock dividends, 


Denver & Rio GrANnve.—It is understood that this company will 
file with the director general of railroads an application for an 
advance of $2,500,000 to pay the interest, due February 1 
and April 1, on its bonds. This represents about ninety per 


cent of the government guarantee for January, February and 
March. 


Itttnors CeNTRAL.—The State Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois held a hearing on April 9 at Chicago to consider the 
petition of the Illinois Central for an order authorizing the 
acquirement of the capital stock of the Golconda Northern, a 
new road between Golconda, IIl., and Elizabethtown, Hardin 
county, about 12 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorv.—Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, after conference with officials of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, has announced that the government would 
lend the road $43,964,000 for one year at 6 per cent to enable 
it to meet a like amount of its one-year collateral trust notes 
which mature April 15. The funds for this purpose will be 
advanced out of the $500,000,000 appropriation in the railroad 
bill. The notes will be discounted through the Federal Re- 
serve banks. The government will accept as security the 
same collateral as was pledged under the original issue, which 
consists of stocks and bonds of various subsidiary companies, 
totaling about $95,000,000 par value. Under the terms of the 
loan, the government reserves the right to sell any part, or 
all of the collateral, at such price as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may determine and apply the proceeds to the retire- 
ment of the notes. This action on the part of the government 
relieves the New Haven of the necessity of selling the col- 
lateral pledged under the original notes, the sale of which in 
the present market would involve a heavy sacrifice on the part 
of the road. Efforts to meet the notes at maturity, it is un- 
derstood, met with but little encouragement in banking circles, 
and although an issue of preferred stock was authorized by 
stockholders it was thought that the full amount of the notes 
could not be readily absorbed in this way. The director- 
general also announced that the road would receive a rental 
sufficient to pay all fixed charges and leave a substantial sur- 
plus during the period of government control. In making the 
announcement, Mr. McAdoo said: “The director-general has 
investigated this subject carefully and has given due considera- 
tion to past and present records and earnings and to the future 
prospects of the New Haven system, whose gross operating 
revenues for the calendar year 1917 amounted to more than 
$85,000,000, exclusive of the earnings of several allied com- 
panies. Realizing the high importance of maintaining the 
physical and financial integrity of this railroad system, which 
controls so largely the entire transportation facilities of several 
leading industrial states, which are essential to the war-making 
functions of the nation, and whose lines are already being 
taxed to perform service which is now more important than 
ever, and having a proper regard to the security offered for 
the loan desired, the director-general has decided to extend 
the relief needed. The road will have the right to renew the 
loan for one year more on the same terms.” 


San Disco & SouTHEASTERN.—In a recent order the Railroad 
Commission of California has authorized the San Diego & 
Arizona to purchase the capital stock of the San Diego & 
Southeastern, a 68-mile line running out of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and to issue bonds for $1,500,000 to cover the pur- 
chase. 


WasasH.—Action on the dividend on the preferred stock A has 
been delayed. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. Doescher has been elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Western Allegheny, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice 
C. A. Young. 


John T. Reid has been elected treasurer of the Charleston 
& Western Carolina, with office at Wilmington, N. C., suc- 
ceeding J. F. Post. 


E, C. Mann, auditor of disbursements of the Lehigh Valley, 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected treasurer to 
succeed C. J. Kulp, deceased. Mr. Mann was born in 1868 at 
Altoona, Pa., and was 
educated in the public 
schools of his native 
town. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as a 
clerk in the motive 
power department in 
1896. Three years later 
he went to the Lehigh 
Valley as a clerk in 
the accounting de- 
partment in the gen- 
eral offices at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He was 
steadily promoted 
through various posi- 
tions in that department 
until in March, 1912, he 
was appointed auditor 
of disbursements which 
position he held at the 
time of his recent ap- 
pointment as treasurer of the same road, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia as above noted. 





E. C. Mann 


C. C. Higgins, whose appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president of the St. Louis San Francisco, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo., was announced in these columns March 22, was 
born at Aurora, Ill. He 
graduated from the me- 
chanical engineering 
course at the University 
of Minnesota in 1900, 
following which he 
entered the employ of 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy as a special 
apprentice. He re- 
mained with that road 
for five years, serving 
consecutively as assist- 
ant in the laboratory, 
roundhouse foreman and 
general foreman at vari- 
ous division points on 
the line. He was with 
the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany,. Chicago for the 
following four years, 
serving as sales engi- 
neer and salesman. Subsequently he was employed by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., for three years, doing special work in connection with 
the bonus schedules in the mechanical department. After 
leaving the Santa Fe he became associated with J. W. Ken- 
drick, consulting railway expert, Chicago, and during the fol- 
lowing six years was engaged in making reports on various 
railroads in connection with valuation and rehabilitation. His 





Cc. C. Higgins 


present position with the Frisco was newly created and be- 
came effective March 15. 
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A. W. Amis has been appointed auditor, of the Gulf & 
Ship Island and G. R. Kemp has been appointed claim agent; 
both with headquarters at Gulfport, Miss. 


Edwin M. Kindler, chief clerk in the office of the secretary 
of the Union Pacific, at New York, has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Union Pacific and subsidiary companies. 


J. B. Andrews, assistant secretary of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president with the same headquarters. 


E. H. Radcliffe, general accountant of the Lehigh Valley, 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed auditor 
of disbursements, with headquarters at Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed E. C. Mann, promoted. 


E. E. Lloyd, auditor of stores and mechanical accounts of 
the Canadian Pacific, with office at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements, vice W. H. Mouler, pro- 
moted, and W. H. Langridge succeeds Mr. Lloyd; both with 
headquarters at Montreal. 


Lawrence Greer, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Western Maryland, with headquarters at New York, has 
been elected president and chairman of the board to succeed 
Carl R. Gray, who has been appointed director of the division 
of transportation in the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 


George T. Slade, first vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Northern Pacific, having been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence to enter military service, John M. Rapelje, 
general manager of the lines east, with office at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed acting vice-president in charge of 
operation. 


Operating 


G. F. Morse has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Mississippi Eastern, with office at Quitman, Miss., vice 
G. H. Fordham. 


L. L. Lamar has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Waycross & Southern, with office at Waycross, Ga., 
vice F. S. L. Grundy, resigned. 


J. S. Reddock has been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Missouri & North Arkansas, with office at 
Harrison, Ark., succeeding H. S. Baumgardner, resigned. 


E. E. Ramey, supervisor of trains of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed super- 
visor of fuel consumption of the same road, vice W. L. 
Robinson, resigned. 


A. M. Burt, chief engineer maintenance of way, of the 
Northern Pacific, with office at St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager of the lines east of Paradise, 
vice John M. Rapelje. (See Executive, Financial, Legal and 
Accounting.) 


Charles P. Angell, trainmaster of the New Castle division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at New Castle Junction, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant superintendent in charge 
of terminals, on the Pittsburgh division, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 


F. W. Taylor, superintendent of motive power of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Denison, 
Tex., has been appointed general manager, with headquarters 
at Parsons, Kan., succeeding H. F. Anderson, who was trans- 
ferred to San Antonio, Tex., as superintendent of terminals 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, effective March 1. 


George Masten, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Tennessee Central, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
as has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
December 6, 1874, at Lincoln City, Del. He began railway 
work in October, 1891, with the Atlantic & Danville, now 
the Norfolk division of the Southern Railway and subsequent- 
ly served first as agent and then as despatcher. From 1898, 
to 1902, he was consecutively despatcher and chief despatcher 
on the Denver & Rio Grande and in 1904 became chief 
despatcher on the El Paso & Northeastern, now a part of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system, at Alamogordo, N. M. In 
1906, he went to the Seaboard Air Line, as despatcher and 
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the following year was appointed chief despatcher on the 
Florida division. He subsequently served as trainmaster on 
different divisions of the same road until his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Tennessee Central as above 
noted. 


E. E. Regan, superintendent of the New London division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford with office at 
New London, Conn., has been appointed superintendent of 
the New Haven division, with office at New Haven, vice 
F. S. Hobbs; F. M. Clark, superintendent of the Old Colony 
division, with office at Taunton, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the New London division, with office at 
New London, vice Mr. Regan, and F. S. Hobbs has been 
appointed superintendent of the Old Colony division with 
office at Taunton, vice Mr. Clark. 


A. J. Dimaline, car accountant of the San Antonio & Aran- 
sas Pass, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., has been 
appointed division superintendent, with the same headquart- 
ers, and with jurisdiction over all employees of the trans- 
portation department, north and south of Kenedy, and in- 
cluding Kenedy Yard. H. C. Franks, general agent of the 
freight department, with headquarters at San Antonio, has 


quarters and with jurisdiction over the entire line. The 
territory of J. H. Smith, division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Yoakum, Tex., has been extended to Kenedy, ex- 
clusive of Kenedy Yard. The above changes were made 
following a grant of a leave of absence to C. A. Maxwell, 
division superintendent at Kenedy, to enter government ser- 
vice, and became effective March 27. 


G. W. Nelson, whose appointment as superintendent of 
dining cars of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was announced in these columns on March 29, 
was born at Monroe, 
Iowa, on May 16, 1868. 
At the age of 17 he 
learned telegraphy and 
he entered the service 
of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific as an 
operator in July, 1887. 
He stayed with the 
Rock Island during the 
subsequent six years, 
being promoted to 
ticket clerk and later to 
agent. Later he com- 
pleted a course at Hess 
Business College, fol- 
lowing which he was 
employed for one year 
by G. M. Kenyon, 
railway supply broker, 
St. Paul, Minn. He 
entered the service of 
the Northern Pacific in 
1894 as stenographer and operator for the superintendent of 
dining cars and in April, 1903, was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of that department. Upon the appointment of H. 
J. Titus as superintendent in July, 1908, Mr. Nelson was 
placed in charge of the headquarters’ office at St. Paul and 
upon the resignation of Mr. Titus, he was promoted to super- 
intendent, as above stated, effective April 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 





G. W. Nelson 


T. Boles has been. appointed chief engineer of the Ft. Smith 
& Western, with office at Ft. Smith, Ark., succeeding B. F. 
Beckman, resigned, effective March 1. 


W. H. Winterrowd, assistant chief mechanical engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific, with office at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed chief mechanical engineer in place of W. E. Wood- 
house, who has resigned. 


A. L. Roberts, mechanical engineer of the Lehigh Valley, 
has been promoted to master mechanic, with office at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., vice M. R. Smith, resigned. W. I. Cantley, assistant 
mechanical engineer, with office at South Bethlehem, has 
been appointed mechanical engineer; J. P. Laux, master me- 
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chanic, with office at Sayre, has been transferred to South 
Easton, Pa., vice D. D. Robertson, resigned, and E. J. Klein- 
kauf, general foreman at South Easton, has been promoted to 
master mechanic, with office at Sayre. 


William Earle Barnes, whose appointment as general 
master mechanic of the Canadian Government Railways, with 
headquarters at Moncton, N. B., has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on July 24, 1879, 
at Shediac, N. B., and 
was educated in the 
public schools. He be- 
gan railway work on 
April 20; 1899, as drafts- 
man apprentice on the 
Canadian Government 
Railways. In 1902 he 
served as draftsman, 
and in 1906 first as ma- 
chinist and later as 
draftsman. In October, 
1907, he was appointed 
fitter and in January, 
1909, again served as 
draftsman. In April, 
1910, he was appointed 
enginehouse inspector 
and the following Jan- 
uary became acting 
master mechanic. He 
was appointed master mechanic, in September, 1912; and 
since August, 1917, was acting general master mechanic until 
his recent appointment.as general master mechanic as above 
noted. 





W. E. Barnes 


The offices of chief engineer and chief engineer maintenance 
of way, of the Northern Pacific, have been consolidated in 
charge of H. E. Stevens, chief engineer, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. (See Operating Officers.) 


M. J. Powers, master mechanic of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Colorado lines, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed superintendent of motive power of the Colorado 
Midland, with office at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


George A. Kirley, assistant signal engineer of the Boston 
& Albany, has been appointed signal engineer, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., vice F. E. Whitcomb, resigned to 
go with the Federal Signal Company; E. I. Gardiner, drafts- 
man in the signal department, succeeds Mr. Kirley. 


H. S. Wall, superintendent of shops of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Coast Lines, at San Bernardino, Cal., was ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent, succeeding S. L. Bean, 
deceased, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., effective 
April 1. A. B. Armstrong, master mechanic at San Bernard- 
ino, Cal., has been appointed superintendent of shops, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wall, with the same headquarters, and John 
Pullar, master mechanic at Fresno, Cal., has been transferred 
to the Los Angeles division, with headquarters at San Ber- 
nardino, succeeding Mr. Armstrong, effective April 1. 


Traffic 


F. W. Robinson has been appointed general agent of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, at Milwaukee, Wis., suc- 
ceeding F. A. DeZotell. 


G. H. Dougherty, general agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with office at Tulsa, Okla., has been assigned to other 
duties, and the general agency at Tulsa has been abolished. 


J. A. S. Wallace, commercial freight agent of the Western 
Maryland, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
general western agent, with office at Chicago, vice E. B. 


Webb. 


W. D. Burr, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with office at Minneapolis, 


Minn., has resigned and his office was abolished, effective: 


April 1. 


A. R. Malcolm, general agent for the Missouri Pacific, 
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at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed acting assistant 
traffic manager, with office at New Orleans, La., succeeding 
B. M. Flippin. 


J. P. Harkins has been appointed general agent of the 
Western Pacific at Stockton, Cal., succeeding E. L. Gamble, 
resigned to go with another company. 


C. T. Slauson, foreign freight agent for the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was promoted to manager of 
foreign freight traffic, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
effective March 25. 


S. L. Parrott, general New England agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed commercial agent at St. Joseph, Mo., 
succeeding J. I. Johnson. 


J. T. Wray has been appointed acting division freight 
agent, of the Central and Northern divisions of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with office at Erie, Pa., vice E. S. Neilson, 
who was division freight agent of the Central and Northern 
divisions. 


E. S. Center, assistant general freight agent of the Atlanta & 
West Point and the Western Railway of Alabama, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed general industrial 
agent of the Georgia Railroad, with headquarters at Atlanta, and 
his former position has been abolished. 


E. R. Cobb has been appointed traffic manager and acting 
auditor of the Valdosta, Moultrie & Western, with office at 
Valdosta, Ga. The traffic and accounting departments have 
been removed from Albany to Valdosta, and the office of 
general freight and passenger agent at Albany has been 
abolished. 


E. J. Carland, general agent of the passenger department 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at Duluth, Minn., was appointed acting general 
agent, succeeding J. D. Mahon, who was returned to Superior, 
Wis., in charge of freight and passenger traffic, effective 
April 1. 


E. A. Donnelly, commercial agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, at Minneapolis, Minn., was appointed 
general agent of the freight department, with same head- 
quarters, effective April 1. T. J. Kenniff, commercial agent 
at Minneapolis, has been assigned to other duties and the 
office discontinued, effective April 1. 


Railway Officers in Government Service 


Charles Barham, who has been appointed regional director 
under the National Food Administration, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., as has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
April 16, 1867, and be- 
gan railway work in 
1887 on the Richmond 
& Danville, now a part 
of the Southern Rail- 
way. He then served 
as stenographer to the 
commissioner of the 
Associated Railways of 
Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and then was so- 
liciting freight agent of 
the Southern Railway 
at Richmond and later 
at New York. He sub- 
sequently was foreign 
freight agent of the 
same road at Norfolk, 
Va., until August 1, 
1898, when he went to 
the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis as 
chief clerk to traffic manager at Nashville, Tenn. From Janu- 
ary, 1900, to September, 1906, he was assistant general freight 
agent, and then was made general freight agent of the same 
road, which position he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
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ment as regional director under the National Food Adminis- 
tration as above noted. 


B. L. Swearingen, assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, has been appointed supervisor of oil traffic 


“by the regional director of western roads, with headquarters 


at Kansas City, Mo. 


John J. Sullivan, formerly in the office of vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific, and until March 1, 
1918 general agent of the American Railway Association at 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex., has received a commission as 
first lieutenant, and has been assigned to duty with the 
Thirty-sixth Engineers, at Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl. 


Purchasing 


G. H. Robison, general storekeeper of the Oregon Short 
Line, with office at Pocatello, Idaho, has been appointed act- 
ing purchasing agent in addition to his duties as general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding 
A. E. Hutchinson, deceased. 


Obituary 


L. D. Davis, supervisor of scales and weighing of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md., died on April 2. 


W. G. Neimyer, general agent for the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in that city on April 4, 
aged 64 years. 


Joseph H. Meglemry, assistant general freight agent of the 
Michigan Central, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., died in that 
city on April 2. 


A. E. Hutchinson, general purchasing agent, of the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, died 
in that city on April 3. 


Dennis C. Zook, who was for the last 20 years master car- 
penter on the Western division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Lines West, with headquarters at Fort: Wayne, Ind., died on 
March 28, 1918. 


Warren P. Taylor, traffic manager of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, and secretary and treasurer of the 
Freight Claim Association, died on April 4 at Richmond, Va., 
He was born in September, 1868, and began railway work 
in 1884, as a clerk on the Richmond .& Danville, now a part 
of the Southern Railway. In December, 1889, he entered 
the service of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac as 
chief clerk to the trafic manager, and since September 1, 
1898 had been traffic manager of the same road. He was traffic 
manager also of the Washington Southern operated in con- 
nection with the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. He 
had served as secretary and treasurer of the Freight Claim 
Association since May, 1897. 


S. H. Hardwick, who was passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Railway from May, 1904 to June, 1915, died on 
March 26, at Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Hardwick served for 
several years prior to January, 1889, as general eastern 
passenger agent of the Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air 
Line, at New York. In August, 1889, he was appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Georgia Pacific. From September, 
1891 to June, 1892, he was assistant general passenger agent 
of the Richmond & Danville in charge of the Second division 
of the Central of Georgia. Then to January, 1901, he was 
assistant general passenger agent of the Richmond & Dan- 
ville and its successor, the Southern Railway, at Atlanta, Ga 
From January, 1901, to May, 1904, he was general passenger 
agent of the same road and then was appointed passenger 
traffic manager resigning from the latter position on account 
of ill health in 1915. He was then appointed general agent 
of the passenger department of the same road, with office 
at Montgomery, Ala. 





MuKkpen-Antunc Line Cut-Orr.—The South Manchuria Rail- 
way plans-to construct a new ten mile line between Suchiatun 
on the main line and Chenhsiangtun on the Mukden-Antung 
Line in the next fiscal year—The Far Eastern Review. 
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